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Hk last time I spoke to a senior class on Commence- 

ment Sunday was in 1942, Only six years ago, and 

yet we were then living in a different period of world 

history. “he United States was only just recovering from 

the emotional impact of Pearl Harbor and the reverses in 

the Philippines; the turning point of the Pacific War had 

not yet been reached. The Germans appeared to be still 

pressing the Russians so hard that many conceded a victory 

to Hitler's armies. Thoughtful men and women in this 

talked of a ten years’ war; of an iron age when 

civil liberties woud disappear, colleges close, and the de- 

mands of the fighting transform our democracy 

into a totalitarian state. There were even those who a few 

“| months earlier had declared that it was hopeless to chal- 

lenge the dominance of the Axis Powers outside the West- 
ern hemisphere. 
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; June 1942 seems a long time ago, indeed—so long, in 
fact, that we can not readily recapture the mood which 


then prevailed. What was once a living nightmare is now 
so far behind us that we can scarcely recall the grimness 
with which we faced an uncertain future. Our memories 
short. We forget the vividness of our former doubts 
and fears. We are likewise in the process of forgetting the 
sacrifices of those who made-our bad dreams false. Failing 
to remember the ups and downs of a desperate period, 
of national crisis, we falsify the record in our minds 
and minimize the good fortune which at almost every turn 
favored the allied armies. I say ‘we’? meaning that vague 
abstraction, the American people, a cross section of all ages 
made vocal through the radio, the press and public speeches. 
You gentlemen, a great majority of whom are veterans, 
hardly need to be reminded of the days of war. Many of 











time 


you know from personal experience the uncertainties of 
battle; vou know the terrible history of the war years and 
how fortunate are the people of the United States as com- 


pared with the inhabitants of countries which were once the 


Challenge of the Times 


A NATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


President, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 





Mass. 
June 6, 1948 


scenes of action. You know how many “might have beens” 
on many fronts could have prolonged the war for years. 
To you the fourth stanza of the traditional Harvard hymn 
may have a special meaning: 

“Let children learn the mighty deeds 

Which God performed of old. 

Which in our younger years we saw 

And which our fathers told.” 

At every commencement to which you will return in the 
coming years, this hymn will be sung as it has been for 
more than a century and a half. It may well be that this 
metrical version of the seventy-eighth psalm recommended 
itself to our academic ancestors because the “mighty deeds 
which God performed of old” was a phrase reminiscent of 
the miraculous success of the American Revolution. To 
you and your descendants, however, the overtones may be 
ditterent ; you may think of the 1940’s and the extraordinary 
deliverance of the democracies from the dangers inherent 
in the global ambitions of the Nazis and the Japanese. 

“How shall we behave ourselves after such mercies?” 
wrote Oliver Cromwell to an Overseer of Harvard College, 
describing his military triumphs in Scotland. Without neces- 
sarily subscribing to seventeenth-century Puritan theology, 
we must feel the force of this question. In modern secular 
terms, we may say our responsibilities as a nation are com- 
mensurate with our good fortune; shall we prove worthy 
of the opportunity presented to us by the hand of fate? 
Like a young man suddenly thrust into a position of leader- 
ship in time of war, shall we prove adequate to our task? 
These are some of the questions which I suggest may be in 
our minds when we survey the costly years of carnage which 
separate us from pre-Pearl Harbor days. 

The United States has entered a new epoch in its his- 
tory; our relations with other nations have been completely 
altered in the last half dozen years; we have no choice but 
to accept the responsibilities of world leadership. These 
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| propositions are now taken for granted by the citizens 
of this country, with relatively few exceptions. The contrast 
of the prevailing spirit today with the attitude of the 1930's 


11 


will excite the wonder of future historians, but I need not 


dwell on it further here this afternoon. At the moment 
everyone is saying that we have a twofold duty: first, to 
make our democracy work here at home; and second, to 
conduct our-foreign affairs with farsighted wisdom, under- 


standing, and above all courage. 

With such general statements we can perhaps all agree. 
Sut how long can we stick to these good intentions? Has a 
free society like ours, compounded of many cultural pat- 
terns, sufficient stamina for leadership in world affairs? If 
so, what are the necessary conditions for our success? The 
most essential is clearly a high degree of national solidarity. 
Unless we are united, we shall fail. Many an individual 
has cracked up under stress of arduous duties because he 
was a divided, frustrated personality. Similarly with a 
free nation, the factor of morale is of the first importance. 
Therefore, | venture to examine briefly this afternoon this 
matter of national solidarity. I shall attempt to explore 
ertain of the more basic premises from which the philoso- 
phy of a nation must ultimately draw its strength. Let me 
begin by asking two questions: have we in fact a national 
hilosophy ? if so, how should it be described? These have 
wen recurring questions for many decades in this country, 
ut they have been brought to a focus since the 1930’s by 
the emergence of the two types of totalitarian states. 

[| remember fifteen years ago being asked a searching 
question by a member of a large audience of teachers. I 
had been talking about education, general education we 
might now say, and had been talking in rather general 
terms | must admit. When the time for questions came, a 
incere and greatly troubled teacher threw a difficult and 
penetrating query at me which was essentially as follows: 
‘The Nazis and the Communists have a clear-cut philosophy 
of life which by its definiteness and its militancy wins many 
disciples, at least in other countries. What have we to offer 
our American youth that is equivalent in its force? 

‘The Nazi philosophy and other forms of fascism have 
heen defeated by force of arms, they have been driven under 
cover; the Soviet philosophy, however, still stands in stark 
opposition to the way we talk and act. Indeed, the world 
now divided by the Russian version of the Marx-Engels 
beyond the Eastern frontier of freedom the proc- 
esses of our democracy are dismissed with derision as being 
hut instruments of the owning class. The question of fif- 
teen years ago is therefore by no means out of date. In one 
form or another we hear it repeated every week, and very 
often in despairing tones. For there are those who think 
we have no basic answer to the challenge of the Soviet or 
fascist view of life. They attempt to prove that we are 
spiritually bankrupt as a nation, and then offer to make us 
solvent by a free gift of their own particular set of dogmas. 
Needless to say, I believe all such defeatist critics of this 
democracy of ours are completely wrong. 

[ have neither the competence nor the time this after- 
noon to talk in terms of political or economic theory nor to 
iddress myself to the nature of the future development of 
this society of free men. I do believe most sincerely that by 
the accidents af history we today represent a form of de- 
mocracy in several ways unique. I believe that our special 
ideals which may be summed up by such phrases as “equality 
of opportunity,” and “social justice” still represent goals to- 
ward which we may move continuously. But rather than 
discuss these practical matters of collective action I would 
like to consider the more personal question of the funda- 
mental faith of the more than one hundred fifty million 
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individuals who constitute this nation. In short, I should 
like to examine the conditions necessary for the spiritual 
unity of the United States. For such a unity is a prere- 
quisite for the solidarity we must have if our world leader- 
ship is to be commensurate with the responsibilities of the 
times. 

We are a nation of recent immigrants. This. fact must 
be kept in the foreground of any discussion of cultural and 
spiritual cohesion. In terms of world history we are all of 
us, except the descendants of the Indians, relative newcomers 
to the area we now designate the United States. We or our 
immediate ancestors carried across the ocean a variety of 
cultures, traditions and beliefs. We are all of us the prod- 
ucts of a relatively recent process of Americanization. This 
process, whether conscious or unconscious, was in itself an 
acknowledgment of the validity of many different faiths; 
a wide diversity of beliefs and the tolerance of this diversity 
has been the bedrock to which our national unity was 
anchored. ‘This historic fact is often overlooked by the 
woeful critics of this nation. 

For example, here this afternoon many of you, perhaps 
the vast majority, have a theological basis for your outlook 
on the world which is both settled and satisfying as a guide 
to life. But I am certain that if we could examine the re- 
ligious faiths here represented we would find not one or two 
but many quite different interpretations of Christianity, and 
other theologies as well. To those of you, whatever your 
religion, who have achieved a mature faith I have one and 
only one suggestion. However firm may be your adherence 
to your own theology, do not fail in your allegiance to the 
unifying secular doctrine of religious tolerance, for this is 
basic to the welfare of the United States. However zealous 
you may be to convert others to your own faith, remember 
the limits set by the historical evolution of this republic. 
Our public institutions are, and must remain secular; other- 
wise our democratic fabric will sooner or later be torn 
asunder by contending theologies led by fanatic men. Our 
ancestors knew this; they lived near enough to the period 
of religious wars to recall their brutality and horror. We 
would do well to refresh our memories of the history of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries from time to time. 

‘To those of you who may be in the process of formulating 
or reformulating your own approach to the basic questions 
of the universe, I venture to speak in other terms. First of 
all | may remind you that there can be no doubt that the 
Hebraic-Christian tradition with its emphasis on the sanc- 
tity of each human soul was one of the mainsprings of the 
development of democracy in this land of pioneers. The 
point has been made so often since the outbreak of World 
War II and so carefully documented that there is no need 
to argue the case again. The moral basis of our culture 
rests on the dual postulate of the sacrosanct nature of the 
individual and the duty of each person to do unto others 
as he would have others do unto him. 

I am well aware that up to a point a satisfactory system 
of ethics can be derived solely from a consideration of the 
welfare of the community. Granted certain premises as to 
the nature of the free society we wish to perpetuate on this 
continent, definitions of right and wrong can be formulated 
in terms of the social consequences of an individual’s deeds. 
I am the last one to minimize the importance of emphasizing 
this broad ethical base of our culture. But most of us will 
not be satisfied unless we dig deeper to find a more solid 
foundation. To be sure, the agnostic and the liberal Pro- 
testant, for example, can go hand in hand in stressing the 
Christian virtues; the one privately justifying the ethical 
teaching by reference to the growth of a “normal” indi- 
vidual and a smooth-working society, the other by his belief 
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in the significance of his own interpretation of the Christian 
dogmas. In most situations the ideal behavior of an Ameri- 
can citizen will be identically assessed by these two men. But 
it is not difficult to envisage cases where the divergence in 
basic philosophies leads to ditterent judgments. May I give 
an illustration of what I mean. 

Let us imagine two or three individuals on a raft or a 
desert island with death certain in their eyes within a few 
days or weeks. Under these conditions which by definition 
are isolated and mortally terminal can an individual’s con- 
duct be said to be right or wrong? Where by hypothesis 
there are no social consequences of action, is there any 
standard of reference for what occurs? Is betrayal of a 
friend or even murder under these highly unusual circum- 
stances to be regarded only as a physiological reflex and 
described as merely pleasing or offensive to one’s taste? Is 
behavior under these conditions to be judged as right or 
wrong or merely regarded as similar to that of an insane 
person or an animal? 

To my mind these questions probe deeply into a man’s 
outlook upon the world. They throw a revealing light on 
the common denominator which unites many Americans of 
otherwise highly divergent views. For I am convinced that 
all but a very small number of honest and intelligent citi- 
zens of this nation of all ages will answer these questions 
almost instinctively in just one way. They will affirm 
that the universe is somehow so constructed that a sane 
individual’s acts are subject to moral judgments under all 
circumstances and under all conditions. The nature of the 
“somehow” is the door by which one passes into a vast 
edifice of philosophical and theological discussion,—a man- 
sion in which there are many chambers. 

The reasons given for a belief in the significance of the 
actions of even an isolated individual would be many; but 
whether Protestant, Catholic or Jew, active church mem- 
ber or non-conformist, almost every American believes that 
human life is sacred. This fact is the answer to those 
Cassandras who would have us believe that there is no 
spiritual unity in the United States. When face to face 
with the question, is the dignity of man determined solely 
by the fact that man is a social animal, we automatically 


would say no. In short, our practical democratic creed turns 
out on analysis to be an affirmation of the common basis of 
our many faiths. 

Theological and philosophic warfare between contending 
churches and rival groups obscures too often the unity of our 
culture. Instead of seeking to find broad terms in which to 
express the moral basis of our society, controversialists all too 
often argue as if their phrases’ alone had meaning. We 
quarrel about words which have different overtones for 
descendants of immigrants of different centuries and from 
different lands. This is unfortunate to say the least. For 
these are days when we must meet an aggressive Soviet 
ideology on the one hand, and face the possibility of a 
recrudescence of fascism on the other. We endanger our 
political and social solidarity if we close our ‘eyes to the 
nature of the spiritual unity of this nation. The questions 
I have just posed to those of you who are now examining 
your philosophy of life, therefore, seem to me to point to 
a central issue of our times. The answers separate the be- 
lievers in a free democracy from the adherents to the Soviet 
or fascist doctrines. In defending our unique brand of 
democracy, we must never lose sight of those goals toward 
which we strive by collective action; we must continue to 
think in terms of the welfare of the community as well as 
of the individual. But unlike the totalitarians, we do not 
believe that the collective end justifies the means; we do 
not assert that the good of mankind demands that an indi- 
vidual be sacrificed to the community. We hold the opposite 
to be true; for us each individual is related to the structure 
of the universe. This belief is both widespread and firmly 
rooted, however divergent may be its formal expression in 
many philosophies and creeds. If we recognize this fact we 
are ready to answer all doubting Thomases who are skepti- 
cal of our capacity as a nation to remain unshaken in 
troubled times. Holding fast to the principle of tolerance of 
diversity, the descendants of immigrants of many faiths may 
proclaim their basic unanimity. With confidence in the 
soundness of the national spirit they may humbly accept the 
burdens placed upon them by the defeat of the Axis powers: 
may history prove that they are not unworthy of the chal- 
lenge of the times. 


Our Political Competence 


“AGAINST A LIVING DEMOCRACY, THE ASSAULTS OF THE 
COMMUNIST WILL BE UNAVAILING” 


By JUSTICE WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, United States Supreme Court 
Delivered at Denver City Auditorium, Denver, Colorado, May 20, 1948 


HIS fateful year of 1948 is a most appropriate time 

for Americans throughout the land to visit the Free- 

dom Train. We see there our nation’s most valued 
documents. We honor there the men whose hearts and 
minds conceived the staggering plans and stirring ideas 
which those papers reveal. We honor their vision and in- 
tegrity. We honor above all else their political competence 
in conceiving and designing this Republic and in guiding 
it through the many crises it has endured. 

This year, this age, makes a more severe demand on our 
political genius than perhaps any in our history. It is well 
therefore, as we review the political achievements of our 
fathers, to take stock of our own responsibilities at this point 
in history and to examine and appraise our own political 
techniques. 


This year is a fateful one because of the breakdown of 
order throughout the world. Two world wars left a social 
vacuum. In the Soviet Union the small select group of 
rulers proclaimed that their philosophy alone was destined 
to fill that void. They proclaimed this so loudly that many 
became convinced. 

Meanwhile we, the democrats of the world, had begun 
to drift. Only now are we beginning to recover balance 
and direction. 

Our present danger is. that we may see the issue too nar- 
rowly, as a choice merely between appeasement and war. 
But the choice is not so limited. There is still another way. 
It is for the democrats of the world to fill the social void 
and dispel the chaos throughout the world. Against a living 
democracy, the assaults of the Communists will be unavailing. 
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‘oppressed and exploited strikes a deep chord. 
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Before we consider how this may be done, let us first be 
certain that we understand the nature of the Communist 
philosophy, that we perceive the falsity of their programs, 
that we are under no illusions as to their real purpose and 
objectives. 

Dictators have a way of setting down their programs and 
for all to read. Democracies, for some reason, 
a way of ignoring or disbelieving the dictators. We 
recently had our lesson from the totalitarian right. We 
waited almost too long before reading Hitler's “Mein 
Kampf.” We must not make that mistake today. Like 
Hitler, the Communists have given us their plans. Before 
it is too late, we must read and understand the works of 
Joseph Stalin—such books as “The October Revolution,” 
“The Problems of Leninism,” “Foundations of Leninism.” 

Many people who have not read these books profess to 
find great idealism in Communism. ‘There is always ap- 
peal in slogans of equality and freedom. Liberation of the 
The sum- 
mons to cast off the yoke of those who suffer is a call to 
strong humanitarian instincts. 

The Communist Manifesto takes these subjects as its 
theme. It was published in 1848 by Marx and Engels who 
saw the factory system at its worst. Men, women and 
children were crushed in its wheels, broken by long hours, 
enslaved by low wages. <A caste system held grandfather, 
father and son in the same social and economic group, un- 
able to escape. ‘The power of kings, the power of economic 
monopoly and the power of finance united to crush and 
exploit the common man. 

The Manifesto undertook to answer these problems. 
“The proletarians,” it stated, “have nothing to lose but 
their chains. ‘They have a world to win. Workingmen of 
all countries, unite’’—those were ringing words. The Mani- 
festo was, indeed, one of the most powerful political docu- 
ments of all time. Some professed to find in it the flavor 
of Thomas Paine and Thomas Jefferson. Exploitation of 
men was to cease. The people were at last to become their 
own masters. 

These expressions of idealism attracted men of good will. 
Others saw in the Communist program of nationalization a 
cure for the evils of monopoly. Others saw in the Soviet 
scheme work for all, starvation for none. Seeing these aims, 
they thought they were good. But they overlooked the ter- 
rible price in life and moral values which the Communists 
exacted. 

It is time that we were no longer misled by those high- 
sounding slogans, by the Communist mirage of freedom, 
equality, and opportunity. As realists, we must look at Com- 
munism as it is practiced by Communists today. For Com- 
munism in actual operation on the world scene is as destruc- 
tive of democratic values as the Tsarism that preceded it or 
the Fascism whose mad march we stopped only recently. 

We can put to one side the problems of Communism in 
Russia. We the democrats will be the first to defend the 
right of any people to live under the government of their 
choice. When they confine their totalitarian regime within 
their borders, they are entitled to tolerance in working out 
their own experiments. But the Russian borders do not mark 
the orbit of Communism. Stalin announced in his book, 
“The October Revolution,” that the Russian Revolution 
constituted “the beginning and premise of the world revolu- 
tion.” We have seen much of that prophecy come true. 
The plan is to undermine all the democracies. ‘The aim is 
to win by default, if possible, but to win under any and 
all circumstances and at any price. “That is what the cur- 
rent Communist propaganda means when it says, “There 
is no power in the world that can prevent the death of 
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capitalism, the growth of the indignation and struggle of 
the working people against the reactionary bourgeoise. * * * 
This is what Leninism, the Marxism of our epoch, 
teaches us.” 

The techniques whereby the Communists plan their domi- 
nation of the world reveal at least three basic and irrecon- 
cilable differences between their philosophy and ours. 

First. Marx and Engels wrote that “the proletariat must 
first of all acquire political supremacy, must rise to be the 
leading class of the nation, must constitute itself the na- 
tion.” That has often been taken to mean that the political 
power of the state was at last to be transferred to the people. 
‘The common man was to come into his own. All the 
people were to have a new charter of liberty. Indeed the 
current Communist propaganda in this country is that Com- 
munism is “a society in which the people themselves are the 
master and determine the fate of their country.” 

Lenin made clear that “the proletariat” and “the people” 
were not synonymous. He announced that the dictatorship 
of the proletariat “has meaning only when one class knows 
that it alone takes political power into its own hands, and 
does not deceive itself or others by talk about popular, 
elected government, sanctified by the whole people.” By 
Lenin’s dictum the political power of the state was to go 
into the hands of one class and one class only. Everyone else 
would be disenfranchised. 

Today’s Communists have gone Lenin one better. They 
have not placed the political power in the hands of even 
one class. They have given it all to a central bureau—one 
select political clique. It is that small group that declares 
war, makes peace, and establishes the party line that dic- 
tates the conduct of their agents in all the countries of the 
world. 

Here we have the first deep and fundamental difference 
between Communists and democrats. It is the very anti- 
thesis of democracy to have the political power of a nation 
vested in one group—whether it be a man, a corporation, 
or a class. ‘The struggle of the democracies of western 
Europe through the years has been to get rid of that kind 
of dictatorship. We followed that course in this country. 
We experienced life under a monarchy; and mild as it was 
compared with Communist totalitarianism, our fathers ex- 
pended lives and treasure to be rid of it. 

Those who designed our charter of government knew 
that other oppressions would come—perhaps even the old 
ones in new garb—if the dictatorship of a king were to be 
replaced by the dictatorship of one group. Tyranny is the 
same whatever mask it wears. The men who composed 
the Philadelphia Convention in 1787 knew that. They 
worked from the premises that Madison advanced: (1) that 
the function of government was to keep the various groups 
of society in balance by preventing one from exploiting or 
overriding another, and (2) that government itself might 
become adverse to the society over which it presided and 
hence must be kept in bounds. And so we, like the other 
democracies, designed a system of government to keep any 
one group—whether it be social, economic, religious, or 
political—from being the repository of political power. 

We disperse political power among all groups. By doing 
so we have some guarantee that no one group will perma- 
nently acquire the upper hand over others, that no one 
group will use the sanctions of the law and the power of 
government for the exploitation of others. When one group 
acquires all the powers of government, freedom can be had 
only through revolution. That is, I think, the head and 


font of all the revolutions the world has seen. 
But when political power is dispersed among all the 
people, the tyranny of any one group need be temporary 
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only. For the people can have their revolution at the polls 
without the sacrifice of life or the destruction of property. 
They can be rid in peaceful ways of the hold which any 
group has on their national life. That is a great virtue of 
the democratic way. 

That has happened again and again in the history of this 
country. Political power has not long been concentrated 
in the hands of a few. One example will illustrate my point. 

The last century saw us develop a huge industrial plant, 
callous in its attitude towards the rights both of the men 
who operated it and the public that it was designed to serve. 
An industrial oligarchy grew up around it and controlled 
governors, legislatures and even courts. The men and women 
whose blood and sweat went into the plants were the ex- 
pendables. Long hours, unsanitary and unsafe conditions of 
work, low wages were the rule not the exception. Property 
rights were supreme, human rights were forgotten. 

This is the chapter in American history that the Com- 
munist propaganda has exploited to this day. Their propa- 
ganda would have the world believe that these conditions 
persist. It purposely overlooks the great exertions of demo- 
cratic government that were used to rectify those conditions. 
Though we are tar from perfect, we have in this country 
evolved an advanced form of industrial democracy. Human 
rights are in the ascendency. Men are no longer owned by 
machines. 

It took time to do these things. But the important fact 
is that they were done. Moreover, they were achieved not 
by revolution but by the peaceful route. Bryan pleaded 
with the nation’s conscience. From Altgeld of Illinois to 
Al Smith of New York came a militant band of public 
figures to proclaim against the evils of our industrial system. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt headed the national reforms that gradually restored the 
balance of power. Labor unions emerged, acquired strength 
of character, and grew in power equal to the might of the 
industrial giants with whom they had to deal. 

Society by definition is the aggregation of many, diverse 
pressure groups. The secret of wise government is to leave 
room for each group to live and express itself. The demo- 
cratic way, by wide dispersion of ultimate political power 
among all the people, makes it impossible for any one in- 
terest to get and keep, at least for long, the authority to 
exploit the others. 

The Communists defy this principle and by putting all 
political! power in the hands of a few repudiate the basis of 
free government as we know it. 

The premise on which the Communists build this theory 
is also hostile to our traditions. —The Communists assume 
that the basic problem in society is class warfare. But the 
idea of class or caste has not taken hold here. The only real 
aristocracy we know is the aristocracy of individual initiative 
and achievement. Men who work in overalls today can 
become corporation executives tomorrow. There is no sta- 
tion in private or public life closed to any man or woman, 
no matter how lowly his start. The lists are open to all; 
and the ribbons go to the fleet. 

We would not be true to our genius if we embraced the 
class warfare theory. Class warfare and the American char- 
acter are foreign to each other. 

Moreover, the Communists miss the mark by concluding 
that the basic conflict in modern industrial society is be- 
tween labor and management. There is conflict between 
those groups. But that is not significant, for life is full of 
conflict and tension. The process of living is indeed ad- 
justment between competing forces. The conflict between 
labor and management continues but it has evolved into 
manageable form both in this country and in the democ- 


racies of Western Europe. Collective bargaining has been 
the foundation on which industrial relations can be stabil- 
ized. Strikes will continue. But labor's right to a fair 
wage, to a just share of the earnings of industry is recog- 
nized more and more. The right to work is a part of our 
economic bill of rights. Guaranteed annual wages are in- 
creasing. Labor is becoming a working partner with man- 
agement in factories that were hostile to the idea only a 


decade ago. In these and in a myriad of other ways medi-. 


ation, negotiation, peaceful adjustment and law are taking 
the place of strife and warfare in industry. The Commu- 
nists, who preach the other doctrine, choose not to know 
the truth of American industry. 

While the most important single problem of our econ- 
omy lies in the industrial field, it is not the conflict between 
labor and management. It is the conflict between the in- 
dustrial plant (composed of both labor and management) 
on the one hand and society on the other. Our standard of 
living turns in large measure on the productivity of both 
the men and machines that comprise industry. Our indus- 
trial plant is a great source of our national income. Prop- 
erty depends on an economy of abundance. An expanding 
economy demands increased productivity. Decreased pro- 
duction means depression. These are joint problems of 
labor and management. 

That is the central problem of the complex industrial 
society in which we live. The Communists offer no answer 
to it and indeed Communism was not conceived as an an- 
swer to it. Communism was launched in a land of poverty 
where industrialization was still far distant. It has yet to 
master the problems of an industrial society. The Commu- 
nists do not come to us with any scientific blueprint for a 
machine age. They therefore do not offer us the key to the 
problem that both here and in the other democracies is most 
pregnant with potential conflict. Yet even if we could be 
sure that they offered us an economy of abundance, we 
could not accept the offer. As we have seen, they substitute 
rule by one select political clique for Lincoln’s concept of 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
They trade our political heritage—our right to franchise— 
for a police state. 

This is a matter on which we the democrats can never 
compromise. The difference between us and the Commu- 
nists at this point is fundamental and irreconcilable. 

Second. We come to the second basic difference between 
the two philosophies. —The Communists need a police state 
because they try to pour man into one mould. It’s been 
tried before—by all the Tsars, and Kings and Hitlers that 
have tramped the earth. It has never succeeded for long. 
And it never will. For man was born for freedom, not for 
slavery. Man cannot be standardized like automobiles, or 
screws, or nails. God gave man the same amazing diversity 
that He gave the flowers in the mountain meadows. 

The Communists with their police state defy that fact. 
News is a standardized product issued by a central govern- 
ment bureau. There is no room for a crusading journalist 
to expose the failings of those in office. Art, music, and 
literature are weapons of political warfare. They are called 
subversive if they depict the sad side of the Communist so- 
ciety or raise doubt concerning the wisdom, or virtue, either 
of the system or the officials who manage it. Like the press 
they niust follow the party line. Defections from it entail 
severe penalties. There is no “free trade in ideas” such as 
Holmes talked about. The solution to every social and 
economic problem, the answer to every question must meet 
the approval of the ruling clique. No other answers are 
tolerated. There is only one road to salvation. All other 
roads lead to concentration camps. 
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‘The matter was rather humorously summarized the other 
day by Winston Churchill when he compared the totali- 
tarianism of the Left and the Right to the North and South 
Poles. He said, “If you woke up tomorrow morning at 
one or the other you would not know which it was. There 
might be more penguins at one end of the world and more 
polar bears at the other, but all around you would be ice 
and snow and the blast of freezing winds over dreary 
paces.” 

‘There are few dreary spaces in the democracies, imper- 
fect as they are. We have great diversity—from art to poli- 
Some democrats are socialists, some are capitalists. We 
are committed to no single panacea for all our problems. 
We can have a TVA in Tennessee or on the Columbia 
without nationalizing all the enterprises along Main 
Street. We can proceed by trial and error and undo four 
years from now what we do today. We can let man ex- 
press himself in art and the letters. He is restrained only 
by the laws of libel and obscenity. We can let man give 
vent to his views, however noxious they may seem to those 
in power. We can experiment with new techniques un- 
restrained by commitments to any one political faith. 

The Communists have no such freedom or flexibility. 
Their religion is dialectical materialism which permits of 
no compromise. All must conform or perish. 

We the democrats of the world cannot compromise with 
that philosophy. —TTo do so would be to discard our Bill of 
Rights and to place ourselves again in the chains that we 
struggled for centuries to remove. 

Third. A third basic and irreconcilable difference be- 
tween the Communists and the democrats is in their politi- 
cal techniques. Ours is a civic genius described by William 
James as the tolerance of one political party for the other. 
‘The party in power is on probation only. It has its innings; 
and it stands or falls on the record of its performance. No 
police or army suppresses an opposition or keeps the winner 
of the last election in office. 

The Communists have no such tolerance for the oppo- 
sition. Up to the time the Communists win an election, they 
talk and even act like democrats. They adopt the tactics 
of parliamentary government. The words and slogans they 
use are familiar and appealing to democrats. They believe 
in “free elections.” They plead the cause of justice. They 
are against the exploiters of human beings. They pose as 
champions of every oppressed person or group. But once 
they take office, it is for keeps. Once that happens, the liqui- 
dation of all opposition parties commences. 

Surely the Communists must be on the side of the angels, 
it is said. For they are identified with every cause that 
seems to champion human rights. But the Communists 
plead the liberal causes for quite a different purpose than 
do the liberals. ‘Their purpose is to seduce the liberals, 
mislead the conservatives, and confuse everyone. A truly 
liberal government is an anathema to them and their aim 
is to destroy it. They do not want reform for others. They 
want power for themselves. That is why they speak in favor 
of socialism but against the socialist regime in England. 
Their chance of getting power disappears if democratic 
government is strong and reliant. Their real hope lies in 
fostering conditions that breed discontent. 

It is important that this technique be understood. Stalin 
makes it clear in his Foundations of Leninism and The 
Problems of Leninism. ‘The Communists plan two revolu- 
tions. First the bourgeois revolution and second the prole- 
tarian revolution. With the bourgeois revolution the Com- 
munists take over existing democratic institutions. That’s 
what happened recently in Czecho-Slovakia. That’s what 


tics. 


they have been trying to do in Italy and France. To gain 
control of existing democratic governments they use demo- 
cratic tactics. ‘They talk and behave like democrats and 
proclaim the democratic virtues perhaps even more loudly 
than the democrats themselves. But they take control of a 
democratic government for only one purpose—to destroy it. 
Its destruction and the appropriation of its powers by the 
central body in Moscow constitute the second, the proletar- 
ian revolution. Both revolutions take place without moving 
an army or dropping a bomb. They have indeed the out- 
ward appearance of constitutional government in the demo- 
cratic sense. 

Between these revolutions the Communists bring into play 
two ancient political techniques designed to eliminate all 
political opposition—techniques borrowed from the Tsars— 
techniques that have been the political tools of tyrants from 
time immemorial: Murder and terror. 

The use of murder and terror make fear the dominant, 
overriding influence in public affairs. Once fear grips the 
hearts of the people the Communist ranks become swollen. 

The political techniques of the Communists stand con- 
demned by the standards of the democrats. We refuse to 
accept fraud and deceit as standards of public conduct. We 
reject murder and terror as political weapons. 

These then are three of the basic and irreconcilable dif- 
ferences between the philosophy of the Communists and 
that of the democrats. 

In the area of ideological conflict, foreign policy and 
domestic policy must necessarily be integrated into a total 
national policy—a policy which practices at home what we 
preach abroad. 

We can best urge the democratic way on the peoples of 
the world if our conduct at home sets an inspiring example 
of democracy in action. 

lf we are truly to be an arsenal of democratic faith, we 
must first inspire and justify that faith by our own per- 
formance. We must manage our own affairs in such a 
fashion that our domestic achievements will kindle in the 
hearts of people throughout the world an unshakeable faith 
in the validity of the democratic system. 

On the domestic front the course is easy if we have the 
faith and honesty to take it. 

(1) We must not make bogy-man of the Communists 
in this country. It is not the Communists themselves that 
we in this country should fear, for they are no more than 
100,000 in number. All we need fear is our susceptibility 
to their propaganda. Our first duty then is to understand 
their purposes and methods. If we do that, their influence 
will be no greater than their numbers. It is only when 
we do not understand, that the Communists exert an in- 
fluence far out of proportion to their strength. It is im- 
portant to remember that the Communist influence in the 
democratic state is essentially divisive. Their aim is to pit 
one liberal against another, conservatives against liberals, 
race against race, labor against management. We the demo- 
crats must not fall victim of that strategy. 

(2) We must restore integrity to our own political 
tactics by putting an end to the shameful practice of brand- 
ing as a Communist everyone who espouses a liberal reform 
or promotes a program for the underprivileged. If the late 
George Norris were alive today, promoting his beloved 
TVA, some would label him a Communist by showing 
that in Russia power projects are nationalized. By that 
reasoning the great Labor Party in England would also be 
Communistic. Yet we know that a socialist democratic 
regime is an anathema to the Communists. 

When liberals are pilloried as Communists, the Com- 
munist influence grows and spreads. For then the liberals 
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and Communists are driven closer and closer together. 
Thus do conservatives play the Communist game of break- 
ing the ranks of the democrats, dividing a nation into camps 
that become more and more hostile. 

We must keep our country a place where men are not 
afraid to think and read and speak freely and without 
restraint. 

(3) We must become politically more conscious. The 
Communists through the use of their principle of demo- 
cratic centralism confine their differences within their ranks. 
Once the party line is fixed, they present a united front to 
the world. In that way they make the most effective use 
possible of their minority position. They also are the most 
active political agents of all time. While the rest of us 
relax, the Communist workers are busy ringing doorbells, 
writing literature, and spreading their faith. We cannot 
throw away our political independence and intellectual in- 
tegrity by fixing our own party line and compelling allegiance 
to it. But we must take our politics more seriously. If 
we throw our full energies into political organization and 
activity, the Communists will be impotent in our affairs. 
They could not then win by default; and it is only by de- 
fault that they can gain a strategic hold on important 
groups in this country. Labor unions have taken the lead 
in showing how the result can be avoided. 

(4+) Effective democratic government is the political 
antidote to Communism. Reactionary governments nurture 
the conditions on which Communism feeds. The kind of 
democratic government that will submerge the Communist 
influence is a liberal, progressive government that recognizes 
the human rights of all citizens, raises the standard of liv- 
ing at all levels of society, eliminates the insecurity of 
this industrial age, and wipes out the poverty that has 
plagued man from the dawn of history. Nothing short of 
this kind of political program will defeat the aims of the 
Communists. 

On the foreign front the problem is more difficult but the 
choice is not between war and appeasement. Neither will 
solve the problem which confronts us. A war would pro- 
duce a world in ruins with poverty and illness on every 
hand and suffering and dislocations of life unequalled in 
history. That is the environment in which virulent ideas 
flourish. That is when the Communists come into ascend- 
ency. On the other hand appeasement means that the 
Communists are encouraged by our default to undermine 
flourishing democracies. Both of these alternatives we re- 
ject as unnecessary and improvident. 

(1) The answer to the Communists on the foreign 
front, as on the domestic front, is a political program. We 
must be equipped and prepared to meet the political pro- 
gram of the Communists at whatever point in the world 
they may select for action. We must ourselves regain the 
initiative by promoting in our own areas of influence tried- 
and-true political antidotes to Communism. 

Our greatest error would be to fashion our foreign policy 
merely in terms of anti-Communism. We will fail miser- 
ably if we do more than that. For then we will end by railing 
at the Communists, taking no steps to eliminate the condi- 
tions on which Communists thrive. If we follow that course, 
war will soon appear as the only alternative. 

(2) We must design a foreign policy which will espouse 
and promote liberal, humanitarian programs for the masses 
of people of the world. It must strengthen the democratic 
forces in other nations and not entrench reactionary in- 
terests that thirst for power. 

Most of the areas of the world are bleak and desolate 
when measured by the living conditions of the people. At 
times the people live under a serfdom of poverty and disease. 


At other times it is an industrial or political serfdom. The 
Communists are artists in exploiting these conditions. They 
can promise pie-in-the-sky—in fact the whole world—to 
those who will enlist in their political army. Revolution 
may indeed seem a welcome relief to those who have been 
exploited. It may to desperate men have the appeal of a 
swift and cleansing purgative that sweeps before it all the 
rot and filth of the old tyranny that has oppressed them. 

Those impulses cannot be controlled by talk and promise 
of vague and remote democratic ideals. America’s voice, 
if it is to be powerful among the masses of people, must 
do more than talk of the glories of democracy. If we want 
the hundreds of millions of the peoples of the world in the 
democratic ranks, we must show them the way with practical 
programs of social reconstruction. The European Recovery 
Program serves that end; and so does the China Aid Act, 
at least in part. 

(3) We cannot force such programs on other nations. 
But we must stand ready to suggest them and help to 
work them out. We must stand ready to support with sanc- 
tions the liberals of any country who have programs of 
social reconstruction for their people. There are in many 
countries men both in and out of government who have 
the inner strength and vitality to formulate programs for 
their own people. James Yen has such a program for China 
—a program of mass education and rural reconstruction, 
It is indigenous to China and thus true to the character 
of the Chinese. With our backing and support it can do 
more than save China from Communism. It can set in 
motion a force that will sweep Asia and align it with the 
democratic forces of the world. What be done in 
China can be done in other countries. 

The real victory over Communism will be won in the 
factories and rice fields of the world rather than on the battle 
fields. The fight against Communism depends for its ultimate 
success on the people of the various nations, not on their govern- 
ments. Thus we must support those who represent demo- 
cratic values and who have practical programs for political 
action. When we prop up governments that are self-seeking, 
corrupt, or fascist, we lose ground in the world-wide strug- 
gle against Communism. When we stand behind the liberal 
and progressive forces in other countries, we become identi- 
fied with their interests in the eyes of the peoples of the 
world. Then the democratic cause gains strength and 
character. Then the flood tide of Communism will begin 
to recede. 

(4) This course requires the backing of a strong, alert 
and mobile miiltary machine. For weaklings have never 
yet won a campaign—political or otherwise—against 
dictators. 

These should be our articles of faith in this fateful year 
of 1948. If we adhere to them, we will be true to our 
character and ideals. If we fail, we will fail proudly, not 
miserably as men do when they compromise with principle. 
If these be our articles of faith, we will keep alive the 
ideals of freedom and decency even in defeat. Even if 
disaster overtakes us, we will have left a heritage from 
which men can draw strength and inspiration when the day 
for revolution against the new political bondage comes. 

But there need be no failure. Success is assured if we 
are true to ourselves. We have a system which, though 
far from perfect, is strong with idealism. It gives elbow 
room for men of all races and all beliefs. It is vital and 
dynamic. And it works. We have the means of shaping 
the world in our pattern. If we do, freedom will be assured 
for all men. The decision is in the hands of this generation. 
It is a challenge to our political competence. For western 
civilization it is the greatest challenge of all time. 
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Taxes 


“IS IT NOT TIME THAT THE WOMEN OF AMERICA MAKE THEMSELVES HEARD?” 
By VIVIEN KELLEMS, President, Kellems Company, Saugatuck, Connecticut 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, May 10, 1948 


R. CROW has given me a rather difficult subject 
this afternoon, and I did not tell him, but I already 
have the speech, and it is the same speech, no matter 

what the title. This is the one that got me into all the trouble 
out in Los Angeles. I sort of warmed it over a little bit, but 
you are going to get the same speech I’ve only got one. 

“And it came to pass, in-those days, that an edict went out 
trom Caesar Augustus, that all the world should be taxed, 
ind all went to be taxed, every man into his own city.” 

It has been frequently said that history repeats itself, and 
today, two thousand years after Caesar Augustus, we are 
witnessing a repetition of his act, because we decided that all 
the world should be taxed, and we issued an edict for our- 
selves and set an example for the rest of the world. 

We began with an income tax. We changed our Consti- 
tution and added an amendment to it, the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, which we passed in 1913, and let us refresh our 
memories and read that amendment: 

“The Congress shall have the power to lay and collect 
taxes on income from whatever source derived, without 
apportionment among the several states and without re- 
yard to any census or enumeration.” 


And when we adopted this income tax amendment, we 
departed from our Constitutional method of taxation. 

For one hundred and twenty-five years the Federal Gov- 
ernment had levied taxes, and they were always apportioned 
among the several states. The very first power delegated to 
Congress in our Constitution is the power to tax. Article 
1, Section VIII: 

“The Congress shall have power: 

“1. To lav and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States, but all duties, 
imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” 

And, again, in Section VIII: 

“No capitation, or other direct, tax shall be laid, unless 
in proportion te the census or enumeration herein before 
directed to be taken.” 


Section 3, Article I: 

“Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers.” 


This is followed by a provision for an enumeration or 
census. 

Why do you suppose the Constitution is so specific and 
so explicit that Federal Taxes shall be uniform and appor- 
tioned among states? 

For one reason only; our forefathers were determined so 
far as possible to build a republic, equal opportunity and 
equal responsibility for each and every one of us. They knew 
that “The power to tax is the power to destroy,” and they 
did not wish to have one group of citizens or one part of 
the country penalized for the unfair advantage of another. 
How wise and farsighted they were! 


For one hundred and twenty-five years this was our tra- 
ditional Consitutional system of taxation, and under it, we 
built the richest, most powerful nation on earth. We de- 
veloped and maintained, for the majority of our people, a 
standard of living undreamed of in any other country, the 
hope and envy of all the world. And then what happened? 

We went back two thousand years and we took a leaf 
out of the book of Caesar Augustus. We decided that all 
the world should be taxed, and we chucked our proven sys- 
tem of taxation out of the window, and we passed the in- 
come tax. 

Gone was our uniformity, gone was our apportionment 
among the States. And with uniformity and apportionment, 
went a great deal more:—our fundamental American rights. 

At first we started with just a little tiny one per cent on 
just a few incomes, and that being more or less painless to a 
small group of our citizens, we upped it to 2%, and then to 
five per cent and then ten per cent and then twenty per 
cent and then fifty per cent and then seventy per cent and 
up and up and up to ninety per cent, and, in 1943, due to that 
clever so-called, 75% “forgiveness” trick, forgiving us for 
seventy-five per cent of the income we did not have, some 
citizens in this country were taxed more than one hundred 
per cent of their incomes. 

Do we call it taxation, or do we call it by its proper name, 
confiscation ? 

But that isn’t all. Being so intrigued with the income tax, 
we decided that if one tax is good, two are better. And, so, 
we proceeded to pass the capital gains tax, which slapped 
business right in the face and sent it reeling into the corner. 

And to salt it down, we added that “heads I win and tails 
you lose” capital stock tax. I have always hated that one. 

And still not satisfied, we made sure that every dividend 
should pay at least two taxes—one by the corporation and 
one by the stockholder, if and when he got it. 

And right in the midst of this tax orgy, we elected an 
administration that made a wonderful discovery. The world 
was its little oyster to open. 

Up to this point, we thought we had done pretty well, 
but, we soon realized we were just pikers. Taxes? We 
didn’t know the meaning of the word, but we soon found 
out that the New Dealers did. Taxes? A new one every 
day or two! They rained upon us as the gentle dew from 
Heaven. “Tax and tax, spend and spend, elect and elect,” 
quoth the delighted Harry Hopkins. Soak the rich in New 
York or Michigan or Connecticut, and go out to Oregon or 
Nevada or Arizona and buy some votes wherever you need 
them. 

The formula worked like magic for political purposes, but 
it threw our country into the deepest, and most tragic de- 
pression of our history. The Depression of the ’30s was a 
tax depression. Business simply could not function. 

It took a world-wide war, billions of dollars, and the 
precious lives of thousands of our boys, to bring us out of it. 

You remember that I said with the adoption of the income 
tax, we lost something more precious than uniformity and 
apportionment among the states. 
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Let us go back to our Fourth and Fifth Amendments. 

“The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated.— 

“No person shall be compelled to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law.” 

These two Amendments insured to the citizens of the 
United States the right of privacy. It was ours in every 
sense, until the passage of the Sixteenth Amendment, but, 
with the income tax, we lost this precious right. 

If 1 say, “No, you can not come into my house without 
a search warrant,” you must advance good and sufficient 
cause before you can secure that search warrant. But, in the 
name of the income tax, the Federal Government can search 
and seize every paper you own, it can force you into court 
to be a witness against yourself, and if you are not able to 
pay the tax, it can sell you out, lock, stock, and barrel. 

Do you know that away back before 1913 nobody dared 
to ask you what was in your books? Or to look at your 
canceled checks? Or go into your files? Can you remember 
back that far? 

The income tax is the strongest weapon ever placed in the 
hands of an unscrupulous government, and as long as that 
amendment is a part of our Constitution, our freedom is in 
jeopardy. Our right to privacy so carefully insured to us 
by the Fourth and Fifth Amendments has vanished. 

But taxes are like strong drink. They grow upon you. 
If income taxes are good for some of us, they must be good 
for all of us. If one citizen is to pay an income tax, then 
every person who has income should also pay his proportion- 
ate share. With this conclusion I agree, but I disagree with 
the premise. 

I do not believe an income tax is good for anybody—the 
citizen, the taxpayer, or the Government. 

But this time we really did a job. Under the hypnosis of 
war hysteria, with Congress rubber-stamping every whim of 
the White House, we passed the Withholding tax. We 
appointed ourselves so many policemen, and with this club 
in our hands, we set out to collect a tax from every hapless 
individual who received wages from us. We became our 
brother's keeper. 

From time immemorial, the tax collector has been feared 
and hated. 

The baron of old used to farm out his tax collections, 
paying his agent a percentage of what he was able to wrest 
from his impoverished subjects. 

It was not accidental that this job was placed upon the 
employer. The crafty administration which thrived upon 
class hatred planned it that way. Here was another wedge 
to drive between the employer and the employee. Another 
opportunity to cause misunderstanding and dissension. 

The employee did not blame his Government; he blamed 
his employer. And even today, thousands of workers in this 
country still think it is a dirty trick of the wicked capitalists. 

But, we were not as clever as the baron’s tax collectors. 
We did not pay ourselves for collecting taxes. We did not 
even reimburse ourselves for our expense in collecting them. 
We made ourselves responsible for other people’s taxes, and 
we penalized ourselves for not collecting them. 

Let us read the law. It is surprising how few people in 
this country have read this law. Let me read it to you: 

“Every person required to deduct and withhold the tax 
from the wages of an employee is liable for the payment 
of such tax whether or not it is collected from the em- 
ployee.” 


“It, for example, the employer deducts less than the cor- 
rect amount of tax, or if he fails to deduct any part of the 
tax, he is, nevertheless, liable for the correct amount of the 
tax. However, if the employer fails to deduct and withhold 
the tax, and thereafter the income tax is paid, the tax shall 
not be collected from the employer.” Page Mr. Snyder. 

| wonder if it ever occurred to him down there that 
employees might pay their taxes. Very goodhearted. If they 
do, 1 do not have to pay them. Such payment, however, does 
not relieve the employer from liabilities for penalties or 
addition to the tax for failure to deduct and withhold within 
the time prescribed by law. So, if your employee does not 
pay his tax, you have to pay it. But, if he does pay it and 
you do not deduct and withhold it, you can be fined and 
sent to prison. This, in Free America. 

The most un-American phrase in our modern vocabulary 
is ““Take-Home Pay.’”’ What do we mean, “Take-Home 
Pay ?” 

When I hire a man to work for me, we discuss three 
things: the job to be done, the hours he shall work, and the 
wages he shall receive. And on Friday, when he receives 
that pay envelope, we have both fulfilled our contract for 
that week. There is no further obligation on either side. 
The money in that envelope belongs to him. He has worked 
for it, and he has earned it. No one, not even the Federa! 
Government, has the right to touch it. Who dares to lay 
profane hands upon that money, to rudely filch from that 
free man the fruits of his labor even before the money is 
in his hands? 

This is a monstrous invasion of the rights of a free people 
and an outrageous perversion of the spirit of the Constitu 
tion. This is the miserable system foisted upon the people ot 
our country by the New Deal zealots and illegal Commu- 
nists who have wormed themselves into high places in Wash- 
ington. 

This system is deliberately designed to make involuntary 
tax collectors of every employer and to impose involuntary 
tax servitude upon every employee. 

We do not need to go to Russia for slavery; we have taken 
the first step right here. 

Most of the men in this room, business, professional men, 
not on a salary are allowed a little bit of time in which to 
prepare his accounting and pay his tax. But, from the 
salaried worker or wage earner, that pay envelope is rudely 
snatched from the paymaster’s hand and those taxes taken 
in advance out of today’s butter or tomorrow’s hospital bill. 

This withholding law has made a greedy, avaricious mon- 
ster out of the Federal tax grabbers and an unwilling “Simon 
Legree” cut of the wretched employer forced to do his dirty 
work for him. 

Many otherwise patriotic citizens have lent themselves to 
this system because they have mistakenly believed that it 
would create greater tax consciousness and a sentiment for 
economy in Federal expenditures. Even if this were true— 
and it is not—the system is still wrong. 

Shall we compromise our fundamental American prin- 
ciples for expediency? The majority of workers today figure 
their wages by the money in that pay envelope. And so they 
should. That withholding tax, which was twenty per cent 
before the recent bill, is disregarded completely. It has been 
shifted to the shoulders of the employer, and amounts to 
nothing more or less than an additional payroll tax which is 
added to the price of every manufactured article in this 
country. 

Labor does not need a raise. All labor needs is to get 
what labor earns. Lop off that withholding tax, labor will 
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have its raise, and the inflationary spiral will take a sharp 
dip down. It is just as simple as that. 

And how about the millions of dollars spent by employers 
every year in collecting that tax? If it cost my little com- 
pany as much as it did to deduct, withhold, and pay that tax, 
what must it cost a big company such as General Motors? 
Why should we bear this additional expense? The Gov- 
ernment gets the tax, doesn’t it? Well, then, how about the 
Government paying for collecting? 

I have searched the Constitution through and can find no 
power or right granted to the Federal Government for this 
mass picking of the pockets of the American people. 

The very man who shouted the loudest against the de- 

ands of the union for the checkoff system, connived and 
conspired with the Federal Government for this vast Gov- 
ernment checkoff. 

Just how far are we going? Are we going to deduct for 
contributions to the church? Dues for the todge? Money 
for the grocery bill? The electric light and coal bill? Shall 
we buy clothes for the children and pay for their schooling ? 
Once having started, where do we stop? 

If this is Russia, then let us just say so. Why don’t we 
vive him the pay envelope at the end of the week full of 
coupons and call it a day? 

Paying taxes is a duty, a responsibility, and a privilege of 
citizenship. .Without taxes, we can have no Federal Govern- 
ment. However, | do not exercise other duties, responsibili- 
ties, and privileges of citizenship for my employees. I do not 
vote for them; I do not form political opinions for them; 
| do not select a church for them; I do not pay real estate 
taxes for them. They are all free American citizens, thor- 
oughly capable of performing all the duties and responsi- 
hilities of citizenship for themselves. 

Therefore, I do not pay their income taxes for them! 

If, by chance, Harry wants me to get that money for him, 
then he must appoint me an agent of the Internal Revenue 
Department. He must pay me a salary for my work. He 
must reimburse me for my expense in collecting that tax. 
And I want a badge, too! 

| am not a tax collector. And if an American citizen can 
be fined and thrown into prison for not collecting taxes from 
his workers, then let us know about it, now. Let us see what 
the country has to say about this law. It is not the first one 
passed in violation of the Constitution, is it, Judge Lacy ? 

Incidentally, if, after today, Judge Lacy is missing from 
Detroit, you will just know I have taken him by the hand 
and taken him with me. Judge Lacy knows exactly what I 
am trying to do. I consider him a most intelligent man. 

The decision to take this step was not taken hastily, nor 
Was It an easy one. 

There are many sincere people who will censor me for 
breaking the law. Knowing this, and having been through 
one New Deal smear and persecution, I still decided to 
break the law—deliberately. 1 expected the worst, because, 
as you may remember, | went through it during the war. 
But, you see, | made a wonderful discovery. Like all bullies 
and bloodsucking parasites, those mangy little bureaucrats 
down in Washington are, at heart, yellow cowards. 

I found out that the way to stop them is to give them 
back their own medicine, and, so, every time they did any- 
thing to me, I got up and made a speech and told about it, 
and I sent them copies of the speech in advance. 

You may remember Mr. Morgenthau led off by calling 
me a traitor. He seemed to think that if anybody knew a 
German, you were a Nazi spy. 


Well, I got “Who's Who” and looked up Mr. Morgen- 


thau, and I found out that both of his parents were born in 
Germany. And, so, I made a speech and I wrote him a 
letter and said: 


“Dear Mr. Morgenthau: 


“On such and such a date I am speaking for the Phila- 
delphia Rotary Club. You may be interested in what I 
have to say about you on Page eight of the inclosed copy.” 


He shut right up. He never called me a Nazi spy again. 

‘That system seemed to work pretty well with all of them, 
except Walter Winchell. I could not do a thing with Wal- 
ter Winchell. Every Sunday night he had me on the radio, 
every single Sunday night. And, so I sat down and I wrote 
Jergen’s Lotion a letter, and I said, 

“You better have Mr. Winchell shut up.” 

They did not even answer the letter. They were very 
impolite. 

So, I went over to Boston and I made a speech, and I was 
discussing this man, and I said: 

“Now, you must not blame Mr. Winchell and these other 
smear artists on the radio, do not blame them. You blame 
the people who pay them. They make money out of that. 
That is why they do it.” 

“Now,” I said, “Il cannot stand up here and tell you not 
to buy Jergen’s Lotion. That would be conspiracy, in the 
straight sense, but I can tell you that I would just as soon 
rub poison ivy on my skin as Jergen’s Lotion.” 

It only took three speeches like that and Mr. Winchell 
has never mentioned me on the radio since. 

That is not conspiracy, is it, Judge Lacy? 

As in the life of every individual there occasionally comes 
a moment of grave decision. So, in the life of a free nation 
comes a significant moment, fraught with fearful conse- 
quences. 

We have reached such a moment in our development. 
Free people preserve their freedom and rid themselves of 
tyranny only by breaking the law. We have a country be- 
cause our forefathers defied a tyrant and broke the law. 
They broke tax laws. Rather than pay a tax, they threw 
the tea in the harbor. They refused to pay a stamp tax. 
They poured their whiskey down the drain, rather than to 
pay a tax on it. An American is aroused indeed when he 
will sacrifice his liquor. 

Every man who signed the Declaration of Independence 
was a lawbreaker and a rebel. He broke the law, but he 
founded a nation. 

Thousands of patriotic American men and women spirited 
negro slaves across the Canadian border. They broke the 
law, but they freed a race. 

Thoreau, one of our most honored and revered philoso- 
phers, refused to pay a tax and went to prison. He broke 
the law. He saved his honor. And while in prison, he wrote 
that immortal classic, ‘Civil Disobedience.” It was the 
reading of “Civil Disobedience” that determined the whole 
course of Ghandi’s life. 

Brave American women suffered humiliation and im- 
prisonment when they dared to defy their Government. 
They broke the law. But they won the yote and freedom 
for themselves. 

Last spring a group of courageous women, about a hun- 
dred of them, gathered in my office in Westport, and, at 
ten o'clock, went to work. We were free American citizens, 
prohibited by law from working after ten o'clock at night 
and before six in the morning. We broke the law. But, 
we got that law repealed and we gave back to the women 
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of Connecticut their Constitutional right to work when they 
pleased. 

Did you ever break the prohibition law? Ever make any 
bathtub gin? Ever get a ticket for speeding? What is the 
difference between breaking the speed law and breaking the 
tax law? A lot. For one, you get slapped on the wrist with 
a small fine; for the other, you get slapped in the jug with 
a big fine. Penalties really should be reversed. Speeding 
may involve loss of life, but cheating on the income tax 
means only loss of money. However, the New Deal has 
always valued American money more than American lives, 
although it has spent both with impunity. 

Unjust and tyrannous laws always become condemned and 
evaded. Just as millions of Americans made and sold and 
drank liquor under prohibition, so, today, millions of Amer- 
icans are lying and cheating and evading the income tax. 

It is no more possible to enforce the income tax law than 
it was to enforce the prohibition law. 

We could not plug those liquor leaks, and we cannot plug 
these tax leaks. 

We are losing billions of dollars in unpaid taxes, and the 
basis of business is rapidly shifting from credit to cash. 
Everything from apartment houses to fur coats is being sold 
for cash. We have become a nation of tax collectors, tax 
evaders, and craven cowards. 

So, he who is without sin, let him cast the first stone. 

Our forefathers bequeathed to us a heritage of freedom. 
Implicit in that bequest was the obligation and the responsi- 
bility to pass that freedom on to our posterity unimpaired. 

What greater indictment can be made on our generation 
than that we have permitted that freedom to slip between 
our fingers. We have allowed despots and tyrants, like 
thieves in the night, to tax it away from us. It has come 
so gradually we did not realize what has happened. 

We cannot pass that freedom on in the American tradi- 
tion to our children who have every right to receive that 
freedom so carefully guarded for us by our ancestors. We 
have failed in that sacred trust. 

The whole country is confused and discouraged. No 
longer is there incentive and ambition to work, to achieve 
success, and to set aside savings for the future. 

Bombarded by ceaseless propaganda, robbed of his just 
earnings, the average American is like the worm—ready to 
turn. 

From all over the land there is one burning topic of 
conversation—taxes. 

Since I made that speech in Los Angeles, I had received, 
before Sunday, over two thousand letters. And from the 
announcement in the paper, when I requested Mr. Snyder 
to please indict me, from that day until Thursday, when I 
left home, I had received over five hundred letters. 

If the boys in Washington could read those letters, they 
might change their mind about some of these things. 

There is a groundswell of seething resentment rapidly 
growing into a tidal wave, which may well engulf the tax 
planners, the tax grabbers, and all their ilk. 

Americans will bear a lot and are slow to anger, but as 
this treasonable plot to sell us out unfolds before our eyes, 
we realize that this is not the ordinary corrupt mismanage- 
ment and bad Government we have known in other periods 
of our history. This is something far more sinister. 

The destruction of the capitalist system by increasingly 
heavy income taxes is the purest Marxist doctrine, and 
Lenin followed his great teacher when, in 1924, he declared 
thet the United States would spend itself into destruction. 

We are becoming aware that these ruinous taxes are not 


accidental. They are not even a result of the war. They 
have been deliberately saddled upon our backs as a part of 
the plot of the Communists to take us over. We are the 
only nation in history to finance our own murder and 
funeral. 

How much longer are we going to take it? Is there no 
more good old fashioned American courage, or have we be- 
come a nation of spineless jellyfish? Are we worthy of the 
sacrifices of our forefathers? Or, are we the silly suckers 
the rest of the world thinks us? 

There is no time to lose. We must strike now. We are 
the Government. We, the people, are still the strongest 
thing in our country, and we can get what we want. We 
just have to want it hard enough. 

We have fought and won a global war to free the whole 
world. And have succeeded only in bringing chaos and 
misery to that world and in making tax slaves of ourselves. 

So, let us repeal the income tax. You think it cannot be 
done? Well, I am afraid if we left it to you men, it could 
not. 

Now, here is where Mr. Crow’s title comes in. From 
now on, it is your speech, Mr. Crow, because I will tell you 
what we are going to do, how we are going to do it. 

We women are going to do it! We got you out of that 
prohibition mess, didn’t we? Well, we will get you out of 
this one. 

But I want to remind you that we had nothing to do with 
either one. This was before we could vote. You passed 
them both, and we will dig you out once more, but I do 
hope, for goodness sake, the next time you get a brainwave, 
will you please tell us in advance so we can stop it? 

Because, you see, we women have more to lose by this 
than you men. Did you know that we own most of the 
assets of this country? Approximately seventy or eighty per 
cent of the wealth of the United States is in our little lily- 
white hands, and if you dear sweet men do not start in 
taking care of yourselves, we soon are going to own the 
whole thing! 

You work yourselves to death, along about forty or fifty, 
you pop off with heart’s disease, and, not content with that, 
every so often you have a war and you stand up and shoot 
each other. 

Now, you just keep this up and pretty soon we will have 
a world where there are not any men and we will have all 
the money, and even though I am a maiden lady, | still do 
not want to live in that kind of a world. 

You see, we women are just about fed up with all this 
nonsense. So-called “Socialized medicine,” Federal Aid to 
Education, and all the rest of the paternalistic claptrap de- 
signed to make us incompetent, dependent on the Govern- 
ment. 

What we went is for the Government to give back to 
the American people the money which is rightfully theirs. 
The money for which they work and which they earn, and 
we will pay our own doctors bills. We will educate our 
own children, and we will once more become self-respecting, 
reliant citizens. And, incidentally, we will stop spending 
half our time filling out ten thousand silly income tax re- 
turns, questionnaires, and forms which will give us more 
time to make more money for ourselves. 

Of course, this will automatically get rid of thousands of 
form makers, form filers, form creators, and tax collectors, 
but we are not going to shed any tears about them. They 
can go out into private lives and get themselves productive 
jobs like the rest of us. With them off our backs, we will 
save some more money and give ourselves another tax cut, 
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hecause, vou see, we women are very simple people. We 
why the should not first 
income and then live within it. Why does it 


budvet first and then run out and see where it is 


annot understand Government 
determine its 
pass the 
going to get the money? 

We believe that instead of passing Mr. Truman’s super- 
that Congress should first have decided 
what the taxes should be then tel] Mr. Truman how much 


money he could spend. That is what we do. 


colossal budget, 


We first find out how much money we are going to have, 
and then we decide what we will spend it for. And if that 
income does not mean mink coats and diamond rings and 
Cadillac automobiles, well, then, we just do not have mink 
coats and diamond rings and Cadillac automobiles, and we 
think it is about time the Government had fewer mink coats 
and diamond rings and concentrated for a little while on 
meat and potatoes. 

And, so, while this is a man’s audience, may I say to you 
that, in all sincerity, | do believe that the answer to this 
lies in the hands of the women. And that is why I was 
willing to talk on Mr. Crow’s subject, which is a good one. 

Now, if you men will just sorta stand by a little while, 


we women are going to organize in every state in the Union 
and explain to the women of this country what is going on. 

Now, you do not need to look so complacent about it, 
because you are going to be in this, too. You are going 
to pay for it. And we do not want to ask about money; 
when we need it, you just slip it to us on the side and don’t 
say a word, because it is going to cost a little bit, but that is 
the way to approach this. 

Being in business, having taken the position that I have 
—I do not like to say “defy” the Government, because I 
have not. I have simply asked for a little test case, but, 
knowing what happens to you when you take a position 
like that, I realized that the businessmen of this country 
could not get out of this without help. But, we have all got 
to pull together. This is a serious moment. 

November 2 is not the handwriting on the wall. Novem- 
ber 2 is an airplane, writing across the sky, and we are fools 
if we cannot look up and read letters a mile high. 

One hundred and sixty years ago, fifty-six men stood up 
and were counted. The time has come when every American 
citizen must stand up and do the same thing. 


Thank you. 


The Doctor and Public Health 


THE NECESSITY OF BLOOD BANKS IN THIS ATOMIC AGE 
By LEO F. SIMPSON, M.D., President of the Medical Society of the State of New York 
Delivered before the Annual Conference of Health Officers and Nurses, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 21, 1948 


T was. | believe, H. G. Wells, the late English writer 
and historian, who made the pertinent remark that 
education is a race against catastrophe. It seems to me 

especially significant that we are gathered here at this time 
to evaluate our experience in the field of health and medicine 
while at the same time it would seem that the world is tot- 
tering on the brink of a terrible abyss opened up by the 
advent of the atomic age. 

lt would perhaps be more accurate to state that the threat 

of disaster comes not from the enormous strides taken by 
tor these steps could lead to a peaceful world—a 
world in which man could realize his potentialities more 
than ever betore. No, the fault is in the failure of the human 
mind to evolve proper methods of dealing with the new tools 
which scientific research has made available. 


scrence, 


In a sense, we who devote ourselves to the health and 
mankind, individually as well as collectively, 
stand as a thin line of shock troops against the destructive 
forces which are threatening to nullify all the advances of 
science which have enabled man to rise above the savagery 
of his primordial days to the comparatively advanced civili- 
zation in which we live today. But we are a thin line. The 
strength of the opposing forces, now still but a threat, is 
so enormous that, should it materialize, the accumulated 
work of centuries of progress will be obliterated in a mo- 
ment. Within the experience of most of us, two violent wars 
have occurred and each of these has had its retrogressive 
effect upon our general well-being. It must be plain to any- 
one who thinks about the situation that the general level of 
health cannot but suffer a decline, when the very flower 
of our race Is periodically sacrificed to the gods of war. 


welfare ot 


Thus, it appears to me that we are in a position now 
where not only must we work to our utmost, to rectify the 








blunders of the past, but we must strive in every way to 
keep the frail plant of human existence from becoming up- 
rooted by the gathering storm. 

Much has been said and written of the divergence between 
the aims of the individual doctor and the advocates of public 
health, but I am not one who believes that they stand in 
opposition to each other. I look upon the physician and the 
public health officer as mutually supporting each other in 
their efforts to enable man to live more successfully in his 
environment. That one may be said to concern himself 
more with the environment, and the other with the indi- 
vidual, does not alter the close relationship of the two. Even 
this is not an accurate statement of their mutual dependence 
because of the frequent overlapping of the two fields. That 
there should be opposition between the two is a mistake. 
Disagreements that have arisen in the past have been largely 
due to the failure of either one or the other to realize that 
they have a common objective. In peace time we should be 
as brothers in our efforts. In time of war we march shoulder 
to shoulder. 

The doctor, without doubt, is an individualist; the public 
health officer thinks in terms of entire populations. But we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the doctor is equally 
concerned with the welfare and well-being of the community 
at large. Whether the viewpoint be that from above or be- 
low, the aim cannot be different. It is perhaps difficult for 
those who have been trained to accept the larger view, to 
understand the doctor’s emphasis on his personal relationship 
with his patient. It is this relationship which the doctor 
traditionally guards and which has made him hostile to 
schemes for providing medical care which would break down 
this relationship. 
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No one recognizes more than the doctor the right of any- 
one, regardless of race, creed, color or economic circum- 
stance, to good health. No one is more aware than he of the 
need for a wider and better distribution of medical care. 
But he does insist that medicine is a profession and that in 
the personal administration of his professional skill, in the 
treatment of the individual as an individual, with regard 
to all the special circumstances which his individual case 
arouses, the sanctity of this personal relationship must be 
maintained. 

It is discouraging to the doctor to see himself pictured as 
an obstacle to progress, because of his insistence upon the 
maintenance of the high quality of medical care. No matter 
how imperative may be the expansion of the quantity of 
medical care, we can gain nothing in our effort to increase 
its availability if the quality is reduced. 

We in the United States pride ourselves on having the 
highest standards of medical care and public health in the 
world. Let us guard against a deterioration brought about 
by excessive eagerness to meet a problem that has no simple 
solution. 

At the recent National Health Assembly in Washington, 
there was general agreement that the principle of con- 
tributory health insurance should be the basic method of 
financing medical care for the large majority of the Ameri- 
can people in order to remove the burden of unpredictable 
sickness costs, abolish the economic barrier to adequate medi- 
cal services and avoid the indignities of a “means test.”’ This 
principle was approved by all the participants at the con- 
ference—even by those who are known to entertain diver- 
gent views. As a principle, it stands as a laudable statement. 
I suspect, however, that it will be subject to various inter- 
pretations by persons of different views and that the term 
“contributory health insurance’ will require a clearer 
definition before the principle can be translated into action. 

If the future shows that “contributory” health insurance 
is meant to mean “compulsory” sickness insurance, with its 
regimentation of the physician and the removal . f the right 
of the patient to the free choice of his own physician, you 
can expect the medical profession to throw its weight against 
it. If, on the other hand, there is a sincere attempt to set up 
a program of insurance which will enable the patient to 
provide for the costs of medical care in a democratic way, 
you will find that the medical profession will not only 
support it, but will lend its earnest cooperation to widen the 
benefits of such insurance even well beyond its present limits. 

It is well known that doctors have shown their willingness 
to cooperate in voluntary group health pre-payment plans 
providing comprehensive service to their members. In recent 
years this cooperation has found a surprising amount of ac- 
ceptance on the part of the public. Here in New York State, 
where there are six pre-payment plans that have met the 
approval of the Medical Society of the State of New York, 
membership in these plans has risen phenomenally within the 
last few years and now stands at 1,300,000 persons. 

I mentioned earlier that the doctor occupies himself with 
the problems of the individual while the public health officer 
is concerned with community environment. I tried to em- 
phasize that the cleavage between the two is not, and should 
not be, sharp. Naturally the doctor cannot regard his pa- 
tient entirely as an isolated phenomenon; neither can the 
public health officer deal entirely with abstract statistics and 
concern himself with communicable diseases, sanitation and 
hygiene without regard to the individual. Nevertheless, the 
best interests of the patient as an individual, and as a mem- 
ber of his community, will be best served by a steadfast 


devotion by all of us to those phases of health and medicine 
in which we are each best trained to function. 

We, in the medical profession, fully recognize the effec- 
tive work that has been accomplished in the field of public 
health in New York State, and the high ideals which moti- 
vate those engaged in the field. It might perhaps serve to un- 
derscore my remarks if I were to mention an action taken by 
the House of Delegates of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York at its recent annual meeting. This was a reso- 
lution, unanimously adopted, calling upon the Governor to 
increase salaries of public health officers in the State of New 
York so as to attract the highest caliber of worker to this 
field and to enable those so engaged to carry on their work 
more effectively. 

I would like to point out further that it has long been 
the practice of the State Society to cooperate closely with 
the State Health Department and other state agencies. Our 
relationship with the State Health Department has been par- 
ticularly satisfactory. For a number of years the State 
Health Department and the Medical Society’s Committee 
on Public Health and Education, of which Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes Mitchell of Syracuse is the tireless chairman, 
have cooperated in a post-graduate education program of 
great significance. Commissioner Hilleboe is an advisor to 
this committee on public health and education and, con- 
versely, Dr. Mitchell serves as a member of several com- 
mittees of the State Department of Health. At the present 
time this Committee has thirteen subcommittees: Maternal 
Welfare, Child Welfare, Dental Health, Industrial Health, 
Cancer, Hard of Hearing and the Deaf, Rehabilitation, 
Mental Hygiene, Geriatrics, Physical Medicine, Rheumatic 
Fever, Nutrition and Blood Banks. 

The post-graduate medical education program during the 
year from May 1, 1947 to May 1, 1948, was carried 
out in 40 of the 62 countries of the state with a total 
of 206 lectures. Many times the State Health Department 
has educational programs which it wants presented to the 
medical profession and the Committee on Public Health and 
Education can very easily do this. The close relationship of 
the State Medical Society and the State Health Department, 
and the active participation of the medical schools, research 
institutions, other scientific societies and organizations, and 
government agencies has enabled the post-graduate medical 
education program to fill a real need in New York State. 

I would like to take this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation to Commissioner Hilleboe for the extremely able 
manner in which he is performing his duties. Although he 
has been in office but a relatively short time, he has already 
demonstrated in meetings with members of our society how 
effective future collaboration of the State Health Depart- 
ment and the State Medical Society will be. 

I will not take the time to dwell upon other examples 
of the close cooperation of the medical profession. and the 
state government, but they are all indicative of the willing- 
ness of the physician to work for the common welfare. 
The very first section of the Principles of Ethics of the 
American Medical Association, it should be remembered, 
states: 

“A profession has for its prime object the service it can 
render to humanity; reward or financial gain should be 

a subordinate consideration. The practice of medicine is 

a profession. In choosing this profession an individual 

assumes an obligation to conduct himself in accord with 

its ideals.” 


Those who are familiar with the Ten-Point Health Pro- 
gram of the American Medical Association are well aware 
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that it embodies provisions that are carefully planned to 
bring to the American public the maximum benefits of mod- 


ern medicine at a cost they can afford to pay, and that it 

also provides for a full complement of public health services 

rendered by professionally competent health departments. 
‘The pattern has thus been set for a wide area of joint 


effort on the part of the medical profession and the public 
health officials. There remains, of course, much to be done 
in singling out problems and combining the resources of 
both to overcome them. Undoubtedly there will still be 
room tor considerable differences of opinion and a healthy 

epticism on both sides. But the end result will be a closer 
approach to the fundamental solutions of the problems that 
beset our society’s constant search for a higher standard 
of health. 

‘There is one particular area for cooperation of which I 
might make special mention, and this is one which will 
engulf us if the threat of atomic warfare to which I re- 
ferred in my opening remarks becomes a reality. All of us, 
1 am sure, have given serious thought to the staggering 
health and medical problems that will follow in the wake 
of an atomic explosion. We doctors, and I know many of 
you, too, have recently started to prepare for such an even- 
tuality. We are fully aware of the vast amount of co- 
ordinated effort which must go into the preparation for 
meeting an emergency on the scale of that which is likely to 
present itselt should atomic disaster strike. We are resolved 
to take our proper place in the battle for survival and give 
of our utmost to the common cause. 

‘There are, however, several disturbing elements in the 
atomic defense picture, and they are matters that I believe 
should be given careful consideration. 

It is generally recognized that the explosion of a single 
atomic bomb in a metropolis of a million or more people may 
cause 300,000 casualties, and that a large number of these 
possibly 100,000—will suffer from shock, hemorrhage and the 
effects of radio activity. ‘These will be in need of immediate 
blood transfusions. It also is accepted that the present 
facilities for collecting, storing and transporting blood are 
insufficient to meet the demands of an emergency of such 
proportions. None of the metropolitan areas could, by them- 
selves, supply more than a fraction of the need for whole 
blood for their own use should they be ravaged by an atomic 
bomb, even supposing that their existing supply miraculously 
escaped destruction, 





Once we have agreed that an emergency situation is a 
possibility, it follows as a matter of course that some way 
must be found to collect, store and distribute the vast 
quantities of fresh whole blood that will be required. Under 
those circumstances, there. appears to be no other way than 
to enlist the cooperation of those voluntary organizations 
best able to undertake the task. 

An extraordinary problem must be met by an extraordi- 
nary solution. No large-scale emergency can ever be coped 
with by business-as-usual methods. Hiroshima was no opti- 
cal illusion. 

Yet, | would not be faithful to my trus* as President of 
the Medical Society of the State of New York if I were to 
be silent regarding some serious difficulties which are con- 
nected with plans for wholesale blood collection, no matter 
how well-intentioned. 

First, it seems to me that the doctor has an inescapable 
moral and legal responsibility to the patient for the safety 
of the blood given to him, whether in times of peace or in 
war. This is a responsibility that he cannot shirk or transfer 
to others, and neither is it proper that others assume it. The 


doctor’s whole concept of his role in society is open to ques- 
tion if he blindly surrenders his plain duty under the pres- 
sure of circumstance. | do not doubt that new situations call 
for new remedies, but I do not believe that fundamental 
principles ever change. 

Consequently, | must make myself clear that the medical 
profession always will be compelled to insist that the crea- 
tion of large reservoirs of blood be undertaken under the 
strictest kind of medical supervision, and under conditions 
best suited to safeguard the health of everyone involved. 
This has been a principle that has too easily been waived by 
well-meaning persons, even in times of peace, in their eager- 
ness to create blood banks as a community service. Here in 
New York State, the medical profession has been made to 
appear reactionary and self-interested, simply because it has 
sought to prevent a wide-spread deterioration of the supply 
of whole blood due to a decline in standards. This is unfair. 
There is, no doubt, strong popular pressure for the estab- 
lishment of blood banks on a large scale, and it is fitting 
that, wherever proper methods for collection and distribution 
can be set up, such banks should be established. But the 
insistence upon adequate safeguards, and blind opposition to 
progress are two different things. A more ready willingness 
on the part of those who advocate community blood banks 
to understand the medical point of view, would do much to 
clear up misunderstanding. 

The second point I wish to raise goes behind the surface 
and deals with the philosophy involved. The proposal to 
operate emergency blood banks in times of disaster can 
scarcely be questioned. No doctor would withhold from 
anyone in such a circumstance, any more than he would in 
a time of peace, every resource at his command and all his 
personal ability to save the life of any stricken person. But, 
the doctor, together with a great many others, cannot over- 
look the tact that the pattern of the past has too often 
demonstrated that under the guise of an “emergency,” some 
of our most fundamental principles have been modified— 
ostensibly on a temporary basis—but, as we all know, they 
have remained firmly implanted long after the “emergency” 
has passed. The word “emergency” is elastic. In a sense, 
we are living under emergency conditions all the time and 
perhaps never more than now. 

It seems to many of us that the tiny hole in the dike has 
already been widened to such an extent that we are near 
to being flooded by new and un-American principles that 
first seeped in as temporary stop-gaps. Each further con- 
cession extends the breach and with each we move more and 
more away from the basic principles under which our nation 
was founded. ’ 

Good health can never be a controversial issue. We are 
not attempting to make it such. Yet we in the medical pro- 
fession must express our concern over the apparent readi- 
ness of some persons to drift toward an economy of collec- 
tivism without heeding the manifold danger signs along the 
way. 

I repeat. The presence of a national emergency will lead 
the doctor to modify his views on many things. But for sev- 
eral reasons he will do so reluctantly and, firmly convinced, 
that should the emergency happily fail to materialize, the 
normal pattern of operations should prevail. _ 

Let me assure you that the medical profession will not be 
found wanting in time of need. We have a proud tradition 
behind us to serve as an example, and we are ready to 
demonstrate that we aspire to be even more worthy of the 
trust placed in our hands. We believe that much can be 
accomplished by a united approach to the many problems 
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that confront us, and we stand ready to contribute our best 
efforts toward the betterment of our fellow men. 

It has not been my intention, by dwelling upon the pos- 
sible horrors of an atomic disaster, to act the part of a Cas- 
sandra and paint the future with an unnecessarily dark 
brush. I have simply tried to be realistic in the face of un- 
predictable eventualities. It would be foolhardy to be exces- 
sively optimistic in the light of current events. 

While the immediate future is far less bright than we 





Golden Spurs 


“LET US TEST OUR INCENTIVES” 






would like, let us not give way to despair but rather look 
upon it as a challenge to bring out the best that we have 
to give to it. As an inspiration, I like to think of the 
words of Alfred North Whitehead, who, in summing up the 
position of science in the modern world, said: 
“We must expect that the future will disclose dangers. 
It is the business of the future to be dangerous; and it is 
among the merits of science that it equips the future for 
its duties.” 


By DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN, Minister, Christ Church, New York, N.Y. 


‘HE figure of the pilgrim is embedded in our literature 
because the spirit of the pilgrim is responsible for so 
much of our progress. Back in the misty morning of 
history we see Abraham emerging from Ur of the Chaldees 
in search of a land of promise. He was the forerunner of 
a mighty company ever pushing out toward new horizons of 
space and spirit. 

Centuries ago the Psalmist sang to his God, “Happy are 
they who, nerved by thee, set out on pilgrimage.” (Moffatt) 
And we Americans have a favorite hymn of our land: 


“O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern impassioned stress, 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness.” 


Heartily should we sing the praise of the pilgrims for 
the prized institutions of our free society and our religious 
faith are the fruits of their labors. 

The history of man attests the eternal restlessness of his 
spirit. Animals migrate by a sort of blind instinct but it 
is man that explores and pioneers. The body of the beast 
becomes adjusted to its climatic environment but man ad- 
justs his environment to his body and then is not satisfied. 
He is not content to use his ears to hear the sounds of 
nature; he creates melodies and harmonies of his own. He 
is not satisfied to use his eyes merely for food and safety; 
he possesses a subtle taste for beauty which craves Sistine 
Madonnas and Taj Mahals. 

Not all man’s restlessness, however, is wholesome. There 
is a devilish discontent as well as a divine discontent. There 
are desires which drive man feverishly only to leave him 
frustrated. There are ambitions which keep him climbing 
toward the summits of supposed success only to leave him 
buried under an avalanche of freezing regrets. It is there- 
fore imperative that we discriminate between our incentives. 

The search for the Holy Grail might well stand as the 
symbol of the pilgrim spirit at its purest. The legend is 
entwined in the literature of almost all western lands. The 
Arthurian cycle of Tennyson has preserved it for the 
English. French poets have elaborately embroidered the 
myth. Wagner immortalized it in his Parsifal. And our 
own James Russell Lowell has etched it on our American 
minds in “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” Lowell makes his 
knight say: 

“My golden spurs now bring to me, 

And bring to me my richest mail, 

For tomorrow I go over land and sea, 
In search of the Holy Grail.” 
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When a man thus sets out to give his utmost for the 
highest, he must examine his incentives. He must look to 
his spurs, and only the best will do. Let us, then, here 


at the commencement season, when careers are at their 
threshold, call for our ‘golden spurs.” 
Consider first the golden spur of a vwalid ideal. Com- 


mencement is the time for taking pictures. But more im- 
portant than the photographs taken of you are the pictures 
you are taking of the person you plan to be twenty, thirty, 
forty years hence. Your lives will be shaped by them. 
When the imagination and the will are in conflict, the 
imagination wins. David Starr Jordan was wont to ask 
his students at Leland Stanford to catch a vision of their 
“after self.” And then he would ask them what they were 
going to leave to that self which was waiting his turn in 
those decades ahead. Would they leave him a fair chance 
when his time came or would they rob him of his rightful 
opportunity by present ignorance or indulgence? 

There is a certain poignant sadness about the fact that 
men never fully attain their ideals. When the Epistle of 
the Hebrews lists the noble characters in Israel's Hall of 
Fame, it says of them, “These all died in faith, not having 
received the promise.” While this seems sad, there is a 
disappointment far more tragic, and that is to pursue an 
ideal only to find that the struggle and sacrifice have been 
spent on an unworthy objective. 

The state of such disillusioned persons makes me think 
of certain would-be immigrants I saw years ago at Ellis 
Island, when the peoples of Europe were pouring into our 
nation’s portals. In contrast with the starry eyes and radiant 
faces of those admitted to this land of promise were the 
tears and sadness of those who were rejected because their 
passports or health certificates were invalid. They had 
been lured across the sea by greedy steamship companies. 
They had come within sight of the Statue of Liberty and 
Manhattan’s gleaming towers only to be turned back. The 
correction of this cruel imposition was one of the first tasks 
of the late Fiorello La Guardia. 

We must look to our passports before we launch on 
life’s arduous voyage. And one of the functions of religion 
is to sift our incentives and safeguard our objectives at 
the start of our careers. Students so often misinterpret 
religion as a sort of morai straitjacket, put over on youth 
by their elders in order to hold them down. What a dif- 
ferent welcome religion would have on our college campuses 
if we could recognize its service in furnishing a frame of 
reference for life’s values and a set of tested findings to aid 
us toward the full and free life. 
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Let us test our incentives by the highest we know, lest 
we come to the end of our journey without a valid ideal 
which gives entrance to the true goals. 

A second golden spur is that of creative endeavor. Not 
only do we want to be something worth being, but we want 
to do something worth doing. 

We live to work. To many that statement seems written 
in reverse, for they merely work to live. Basic to our 
problem of curing industrial restlessness is the need of a 
new conception of the dignity and necessity of work. 

But work to be satisfying must possess a creative element. 
In his book, “Possession,” written some twenty years ago, 
Louis Bromfield makes one of his characters, a young man 
of twenty-one out in the Middle West say: “My grand- 
fathers set out into this wilderness to conquer and subdue 
it. It was a land filled with savages and adventure. I too 
have my chance. I am of a race of pioneers but I 
no longer have any frontier.” In that statement was voiced 
restlessness of youth following World War lI. 
It was in those days we talked much about “flaming youth” 
ind the “revolt of youth.” 
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Some ten years passed, and in 1936 Fortune took a survey 
of student opinion. We quote from its findings: “The pres- 
ent day college generation is fatalistic . . . the investigator 
is struck by the dominant and pervasive color of a genera- 
tion that will not stick its neck out. It keeps its shirt on, 

its chin up and its mouth shut. If we take the mean 
averave to be the truth, it is a cautious, subdued, unad- 
venturous generation, unwilling to storm heaven, afraid to 
make a tool of itself, unable to dramatize its predicament. 
It may be likened to a very intelligent turtle. . . . The 
turtle has security and... security is the summum bonum 
otf the ‘present college generation. . . . Yearners for security 
do not set Everest or discover the Mountains of 
the Moon.” 

Whether such a generalisation was accurate, I do not 
venture to say. But the suspicion lurks in my mind that 
the depression of the 1930’s did help to transform the 
trontier-seeking adventuresomeness of the 1920’s into a 
security-consciousness. 

\nd what has been the effect on youth of World War 
11? Perhaps it is too early to tell, but certainly ours is a 
security-conscious generation. Nations and individuals are 
living on the defensive. And a defensive mood never de- 
velops very creative or progressive living. We need to 
break through our present cautious patterns of personal and 
public policies and do some dynamic adventuring. There is 
no zest or virtue in goodness unless it exceed the righteous- 
ness of the merely respectable. There is no thrill or satis- 
faction in work until it has a pilgrim pioneering spirit. 

To be sure, the “brave new world” dreamed by the youth 
of the 1920's is now a broken old world. But there is 
more real achievement in recreating the old than in creating 
the new. To take an old farm as Mr. Bromfield has done, 
and make it into a new adventure of living; to take an 
old community and make it a frontier of new social ex- 
perience; to take an old broken embittered world and trans- 
form it into a place of hope and promise—such are some of 
the goals which still beckon the pilgrim spirits. The golden 
spur of creative endeavor is still available. 

We mention a third golden spur, that of continuing 
progress. We want to be something worth being, to do 
something worth doing, and also to get somewhere worth 
going. 

The qualities which make a good starter do not always 
make a good stayer. There are so many who make an ideal- 
istic spirit and then grow tired or become discouraged be- 
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cause of the inertia or antagonism of others. There are 
those who are too grateful for minor improvements to do 
anything fundamental or significant. One of the subtlest 
diagnosticians of things spiritual has said that the most 
common cause of human failure is the old question, ‘““What’s 
the use?” So frequently that query causes people to “give 
it up.” 

The most dangerous age of life is not youth but middle 
age. When the goals seem as far away at fifty as they did 
at twenty, it is then that men loosen their moral harness 
and lessen their mental energy. When does a person pass 
his prime? Physically perhaps in his forties, mentally per- 
haps in his fifties; but spiritually, never as long as he be- 
lieves with Browning, “The best is yet to be, the last of 
life, for which the first was made.” 

Let not the current pessimism of our world situation 
paralyse our efforts toward social betterment. World War 
III has not begun, nor is it inevitable. My observations 
in Russia less than two years ago lead me to believe that 
her poverty will prevent the Soviet Union from starting or 
inviting a war for a least a decade or two. And in that 
period if we set ourselves to it, we can change the temper 
of the world from war to peace. We are not heading to- 
ward a dead-end. We can break the vicious circle of world 
wars. With golden spurs we can have the confidence of 
getting somewhere. 

But what is the satisfaction of getting somewhere, if we 
get there alone? We need also the golden spur of coopera- 
tive fellowship. Life is so often likened to a race. More 
accurately it is a pilgrimage. In a race the big idea is 
to beat one’s rivals. In a pilgrimage the big idea is to ad- 
vance toward the goal; and the more who go along with 
you, the more successful the pilgrimage. 

We should learn the secret of advancement without dis- 
placement. And unless we do, the democratization of higher 
education will make for increasing strife and resultant 
unhappiness. In an earlier day college education was de- 
signed for the training of a few leaders. Now our crowded 
campuses are turning out so many that all cannot be 
officers. We must learn leadership that is possible to the 
privates. And this can be done if our aim is the creation 
of values rather than the collection of rewards. 

An article in the Scientific Monthly some two years ago 
proposed that scientists take the following oath: 


“T pledge myself that I will use my knowledge for the 
good of humanity and against the destructive forces of 
the world and the ruthless intent of men; and that I will 
work together with my fellow scientists of whatever 
nation, creed or color for these our common ends.”’ 


The last bust to be entered in the Hall of Fame here at 
New York University was that of Walter Reed. That 
great humanitarian went down to the army camp at Chick- 
amauga during the Spanish-American War and helped to 
stamp out typhoid. Then he served his country in Cuba 
combatting the scourge of yellow fever. In all his efforts 
he was no star performer seeking glory for himself. He 
submerged himself in boards and commissions. 

And the next to the last entry in the Hall of Fame was 
that of Booker T. Washington. His too was the case of 
a great collaborator. He was a pilgrim who traveled with 


his people. It is the fellow-workers who forget themselves 
that the world does not forget. 

“My golden spurs now bring to me, 

And bring to me my richest mail, 


For tomorrow I go over land and sea, 
In search of the Holy Grail.” 





Richard J. Cushing 





Religion and Patriotism 


A NATION WITHOUT GOD IS A NATION DOOMED 
By MOST REV. RICHARD J. CUSHING, D.D., Archbishop of Boston, Mass. 


Delivered at Commencement, Marquette University, Marquette, Wisconsin, June 12, 1948 


HE greater part of your academic time has been de- 

voted to the pursuits of reason through the liberal 

arts and the sciences. It is not out of order, there- 
fore, to devote the few moments left to us during the com- 
mencement season to some compressed thinking about the 
tremendous place of revelation, of religion in a civilized 
scheme of things. The importance of that place is not so 
cordially recognized nor so universally acknowledged here 
in America as once it was. There are abroad in our land 
several strange, not to say sinister movements which bid 
fair to diminish that recognition even further and mayhap 
cripple the influence of religion, at least for a time and a 
space, on the formation by general education of the na- 
tional community. 

A generation or two ago only frankly atheistic organiza- 
tions or groups of self-confessed adversaries to all religion 
—they used to call themselves free thinkers—would have 
been actively engaged in an effort to place the favor of 
the law on the side of practical atheism or a religious 
education. As a matter of fact, a generation ago only an 
occasional and particularly rabid free thinker would have 
been sufficiently militant to sift school books, school cur- 
ricula, and school programs in the effort to purge them of 
any supernatural overtones or religious references. Cer- 
tainly American Protestants, Catholics, and believers of 
every kind, even in the days when the older persons here 
present were young, would have been scandalized, not to 
say aroused to indignant anger, if even atheists had banded 
together to eliminate by legal action all religious inspiration 
from general education or to influence judicial action in 
favor of agnosticism as against reverent belief as the domi- 
nant mood of public education. 

I cannot imagine how the devout Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews of a century ago would have reacted to the dis- 
turbing situation which has developed recently in our na- 
tional community and which seems destined to develop 
further; a situation in which not professional atheists or 
freak infidel free lancers against religion in popular educa- 
tion, but conventions of organized Christians, some assem- 
blies of ordained clergymen systematically place their strength 
behind efforts to embarrass religious education and lift their 
voices in favor of more legal and other restrictions on ef- 
forts to integrate with the work of reason the contribution 
which religion can alone make to the perfection of the 
individual person and the general community. 

I am not concerned this evening with presenting any 
particular theory of church or state or of the relations be- 
tween the two. I most certainly am not interested in argu- 
ing theory of cooperation between organized religious and 
organized civil society. But I am sincerely interested in 
making a plea for the renewal of the ancient American ap- 
preciation of the intimate connection between spiritual 
sanctity and social sanity, between political reason and the 
standards revealed by religious Revelation, between religious 
morality and national stability. 

Let no one understand me and no man misrepresent what 
we are about to say. Devout Christians, even better than 
agnostics and certainly better than atheists, well understand 


how, supremely important it is that religion and patriotism 
never become confused, combined, or confounded. History 
bears witness that freedom and faith both suffer when re- 
ligion and patriotism become identified as if they were one 
and the same thing and in such fashion that the church 
and state become indistinguishable one from the other. Far 
better than secularists, the devout appreciate that. Religious 
people read with indignant regret those chapters of history 
which record the confusion and scandal which are the re- 
sults of the failure to keep clearly distinct the voice of 
Caesar and the voice of Christ, the authority of the church 
and the authority of the state, the requirements of religion 
and the obligations of patriotism. 

People who know our land well see no danger that such 
a confusion is likely to exist in these United States where 
both the traditions of religion and the law of the land are 
alike obstacles to the identification of spiritual piety and 
civic patriotism. But there is another danger, an opposite 
danger, a danger against which history also provides stern 
warnings. That is the danger of so divorcing spiritual mo- 
rality and secular loyalty that the latter loses its only effec- 
tive sanctions and therefore disintegrates and dies. It is 
the danger that we in America, spellbound by secular 
legalists and bewildered by pseudotheologians, may forget 
that, although not identical, religion and patriotism are 
twin virtues, two parallel and related duties of the first 
order from which no man can exempt himself. History 
bears disturbing witness that the land which smothers re- 
ligious piety and fails to foster the education that produces 
piety betrays its own civil interests and saps the strength 
of the general patriotism upon which it depends for national 
survival. 

If I read history aright, that nation is preparing its own 
disintegration and promoting its own destruction which for- 
gets the intimate dependence of healthy patriotism on re- 
ligious piety. The nation is headed for grief which fails to 
appreciate the close connection between national stability 
and the religious education which schools a people in the 
spiritual traditions underlying their unity. Religion does 
not so much say to the modern state: “I have a real right 
to your homage and you have a duty to hear me,” though 
religion might speak in just such terms if these were prop- 
erly understood. What religion does say to the modern 
state is this: “You have a real need of me and I have an 
essential contribution to make to your stability.” That 
proposition is almost self-evident, but even if it were not, 
history abundantly confirms it. 

It was religion which provided the moral restraints and 
also the sublime inspirations which tamed barbarism and 
brought the ancient nations to a grandeur that still fasci- 
nates students of history. When the valiant Cardinal Faul- 
haber wanted to make his most conclusive defense of re- 
ligion and his most devastating criticism of Nazi secularism, 
he had only to recall what the German nations were before 
religion ennobled them, to point out the place of religion 
in their rise from barbarism and in the stability the Ger- 
man people acquired in their highest points of civilization. 
Fifteen tragic years for Germany have passed since the 
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Nazi secularists turned deaf ears to the great Catholic 
prelate and loyal German citizen who stood in his cathedral 
at Munich and uttered these prophetic, universally valid 
words, the Cardinal said, “It is my conviction that the de- 
fense of Christianity is also the defense of my nation. I 
mean that the German people will either be Christian or 
else they will cease to be. An apostasy from Christianity, 
a relapse into paganism, including a pagan concept of the 
tate, will be the beginning of the end of the German na- 
tion.” So spoke Cardinal Faulhaber 15 years ago. So will 
speak every true Christian prelate to his own nation when 
the secularists, the atheists, the materialists, and the mud- 
dle anti-Catholic preachers seek to divorce beyond their 
proper relationship religion and patriotism, spiritual educa- 
tion and national stability. It was through religion, the 
Christian religion, that the Germans became a great and 
civilized nation; it was by the hampering and hounding 
of religion that the modern German liberals and later the 
Nazis destroyed not religion but the German state; crip- 
pled not Christendom but the great German nation. 

The history of France bears a like testimony. Religion, 
the Christian religion, made France the queen of Christen- 
dom for almost a thousand years. Religion provided the 
energies which sent French explorers and carried French 
culture to the ends of the earth. So long as religion as 
well as patriotism enjoyed the favor of French institutions 
and its proper place in French life, France was a mighty 
nation. But once the deadly hand of a religious secularism 
attempted to strangle religious education and the religious 
traditions of France, not catholicism but France suffered; 
not religion but French national stability declined almost 
to the point of disintegration. 

‘The same point is dramatically demonstrated by the story 
of Poland. How would the Polish people have survived 
as a nation had it not been for their religion when they 
were politically dismembered, parceled out time and again 
under divided and hostile regimes? They remained united 
as a nation even without a state of their own, only because 
of their religion. It is the story of Hungary, whose great 
national hero Jean Hunyadi, declared: “I frankly confess 
that had our fatherland not possessed the energy of its re- 
ligious faith her natural resources would not have permitted 
her to survive.” It is the story of the small but valiant na- 
tions of the Christian east, each one of which flourished 
under the inspiration of religion and endured only so long 
as it remained faithful to its religious heritage. It is the 
story of lreland—in sort, of every western people: Religion 
and patriotism are distinct, but there is a strict dependence 
between them. Patriotism is nourished by piety or it dies. 
\ nation survives in great part on the vitality it derives 
from its religious faith, or it does not survive at all. 

Most of the founding fathers of these United States were 
not Catholics, but on this point their thinking was crystal 
clear. They would have subscribed to every letter of the 
warning Pope Pius XI gave to the German people when 
secularism was gaining the upper hand in that ill-fated 
land, and the German courts were interpreting German 
civil law in a manner that excluded religion from German 
schools and religious inspiration from German national life. 
The Pope uttered—and every founding father of this Chris- 
tian Nation would have agreed—this profound truth: “No 
coercive power of the state, no merely secular ideals, though 
they be high and noble in themselves, will be able in the 
long run to replace the final and decisive motives that come 
from belief in God and Christ.” The destruction of religi- 
ous education by direct obstacles or by indirect discrimina- 
tion against students in religious schools is a crime against 
the State quite as much as it is against the church. The 


state should remember that to hand over moral teaching 
to subjective human opinions which change with the trend 
of the times instead of anchoring it to the holy will of God 
and to His commandments is to open wide the door to the 
forces of destruction. So the Pope warned the German 
people, saying: “This is a sin against the future of the na- 
tion and its bitter fruits will be tasted by the coming gen- 
erations.” 

That warning was uttered in 1937, to the German people 
11 years ago. Every schoolboy knows the history of the 
German Nation since. How did it happen? Could it hap- 
pen here? Do not be deceived by any talk of alleged dif- 
ferences between the character of the German people and 
the character of our people. The disasters which have be- 
fallen Germany are not to be explained in such terms. The 
German people, in themselves and in their natural char- 
acteristics, are a great people, a good people, a people de- 
serving of a far happier history than has been theirs in these 
last hundred years. The true gifts of the German people, 
the fruits of their discipline and spiritualized genius, may 
be found in the gracious traditions of those areas of Ger- 
many where the work of religion has been done sufficiently 
long and sufficiently thoroughly to survive in some meas- 
ure the onslaught of modern German secularism and its 
brutal organization in modern nazism. The German char- 
acter has revealed itself here in America, in the Middle 
West, and in the very region where we are now met, and 
it has revealed itself as a force for peace and piety and 
loyalty and love. The Germans are a good people—the 
evil in Germany has been due to coldly scientific, rigor- 
ously secular education, and to the systematic crippling of 
the independent Christian schools, once by direct persecu- 
tion, as under Bismarck, and later by official discrimination 
against the rights and interests of the children in religious 
schools. 

How can we love our own Nation and keep silent in the 
face of a legal trend within our courts and an organized 
pressure campaign among secularist educators to reduce re- 
ligious schools to inferior positions, to purge public edu- 
cation of every spiritual overtone, and to outlaw every 
possibility of cooperation, even oblique, between state and 
church, reason and revelation, public school and spiritual 
program in behalf of the young? It is love of America, quite 
as much as love of the faith, which prompts us to protest 
against the systematic endeavor to divorce religion and 
education, religious morality, and the elements of national 
stability. 

Not all those assembled before me tonight share my re- 
ligious faith, but I take it that all of you share my belief 
in the sovereignty of God and the intimate connection be- 
tween the sanctity which is God’s will for all of us and 
the sanity which is our will for America. Few of you may 
be expected to develop the special preoccupations of a priest 
with regard to the need for some formula under which 
religion and general education can cooperate in producing 
among our citizens to be both the piety and the patriotism 
which are needed alike for faith and for freedom. But 
most of you will eventually be parents with children whom 
you will receive from God, whom you will educate here 
in America, and whom you must one day return to God. 
All of you will depend on the integrity of American insti- 
tutions, the spiritual as well as material prosperity of 
America for your personal security and well-being in the 
professions, trades, or vocations of your life. You have a 
stake in. America, and though you are not priests and may 
not all be Christians in my sense of the term, you will do 
well to weigh what kind of country this will be if strict 
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secularism gains the day and the effort to relegate religion 
into vestries, sodalities, and cloisters proves successful. You 
will do well to demand certain things of those who write 
the laws under which you will live and those who make 
the decisions which will determine the conditions of your 
life and the characters of your children. Among those de- 
mands you may well include the age-old challenge of St. 
Augustine to those who tried to isolate religion from general 
education in his day: “Let those who declare the teaching 
of Christ to be opposed to the welfare of the commonwealth 
furnish us with an army of soldiers such as Christ says 
soldiers ought to be; let them give us subjects, husbands, 
wives, parents, children, masters, servants, kings, judges, 
taxpayers, and tax gatherers who live up to the teachings 
of Christ; and then let them dare to assert that Christian 
doctrine is harmful to the commonwealth. Rather, let them 
not hesitate one moment to acclaim that doctrine, rightly 
observed, the greatest safeguard of the commonwealth.” 
And let them then see to it that the commonwealth does 
its proper part to make possible the spread of such doctrine. 


My friends, I am a priest of God, but I speak also as a 
citizen. You, as you graduate tonight, go forth as citizens 
into the civil community, but without exception you are 
the children of God and you are responsive to the things 
of the spirit. I need not ask you to remember the classroom 
lessons you have learned at Marquette, but I do ask you 
to retain always the sense acquired here of the true place 
of religion in education, of piety in patriotism, of spiritual 
values in social stability. I beg you be vigilant against those 
who are attempting to drive the spirit of religion out of 
community affairs, the values of religion out of education. 
A nation is cradled in its homes, but it is made in its schools. 
Unless God be present in both the home and the school, 
college and university, I know not how He can enter the 
national life. This only thing I know: Reason, revelation, 
and history all agree that a nation without God is a nation 
doomed. Blessed is the nation whose Lord is God. Keep 
close to God yourselves—keep America close to God. Then 
you shall have’ faith and freedom—life, liberty, and happi- 
ness—all these, and heaven, too. 


Cloture 


ONLY SENATE HAS RIGHT TO CHANGE THE LAW 


By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, United States Senator from Michigan, and 
President pro tempore of the United States Senate 


Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., August 2, 1948 


HE Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair begs the 

indulgence of the Senate to make a statement in con- 

nection with the ruling. The Chair is entirely con- 
scious of the importance of the decision about to be ren- 
dered, as just indicated by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper]. The Chair wishes to state at the outset that he 
is deeply conscious of the importance of preserving the in- 
tegrity of congressional procedures, which, in the Chair’s 
judgment, transcends at this critical hour in the world’s 
history any possible transient advantages which might come 
from ruling of a different character. 

The Chair is also conscious of a very great personal em- 
barrassment and difficulty in rendering the decision because 
of his well-known prejudice in respect to the basic issues 
involved. He favors the anti-poll-tax legislation. He be- 
lieves that debate should come to an end after a reasonable 
period, and he emphatically agrees that the Senate should 
be in utimate control of its own destiny. 

In making the ruling which the Chair will shortly an- 
nounce, he hopes that it may be entirely plain that he is 
not only putting aside all his own personal prejudices and 
predilections, but that he is also not undertaking, even by 
indirect inference, to rule upon the merits of the pending 
measure. He is dealing solely with what he considers to 
be his responsibility under oath, as an officer of the Senate, 
required to deal with the Senate on the basis of his best 
judgment and honest reflection of what the Senate rules 
require. 

The Chair would like to make this very brief preliminary 
historical observation: 

The cloture rule was adopted on March 3, 1917, by an 
overwhelming vote of 76 yeas and 3 nays, indicating the 
overwhelming belief of the Senate at that time in the neces- 
sity for some adequate control by the Senate, in the final 
analysis, of its own operations. The term used in the rule 


to define the matter upon which a cloture motion may be 
presented is “pending measure.’”’ From the debate on the 
question of the adoption of the rule it would clearly appear 
to the Chair that it was a bill, a specific act, which was 
contemplated to be the “pending measure.” 

The then Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Boies Pen- 
rose, preliminary to making an inquiry in connection with 
the resolution, said: 

The resolution provides a method of cloture for clos- 
ing debate, and provides that the pending bill shall be 
the unfinished business of the Senate to the exclusion of 
all other business until disposed of. 


No reference appears anywhere in the debate that it was 
the intention or purpose to bring within the scope of the 
rule a motion to proceed to the consideration of a bill. 

In November 1919, while the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many was under consideration, the then Senator from Ne- 
braska, Mr. Hitchcock, presented a cloture motion on the 
reservations proposed to the treaty by the then Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Lodge, at that time chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. A discussion immediately 
arose as to whether the motion was in order, and what 
constituted the pending measure. The then Senator from 
Nebraska, Mr. Norris, in the course of the debate, made 
the point of order that the pending measure was the treaty 
itself, and not the reservations, a point of order which was 
sustained by the President pro tempore, Senator Albert B. 
Cummins, of lowa. An appeal from the ruling was laid on 
the table by a vote of 44 to 36. 

There has been no direct ruling upon the specific ques- 
tion whether a motion to take up a bill is subject to cloture. 
It has been recognized and understood that such is not the 
case, on the ground that a motion cannot reasonably be 
construed to be a pending measure within the meaning of 
the cloture rule. This is evidenced by the fact that numer- 
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ous resolutions have been submitted from time to time hav- 
ing tor their purpose an amendment of the rule so as to 
vive a privileged status to a cloture motion, and expressly 
making its presentation in order at any time upon any 
measure, motion, or other matter pending before the Senate, 
or the unfinished business. 

\s Members of the Senate are aware, there is now pend- 
ing on the Senate Calendar a resolution, Senate Resolution 
25, tavorably reported from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, which is designed to bring about such an 
amendment of the rule. 

‘The Senate is familiar with the fact that the precedents 
of the Senate clearly indicate that a motion to approve the 
Journal cannot be brought within the jurisdiction of cloture 
action, and that conclusion has been very widely and gen- 
eratly accepted by all Senators with whom the Presiding 
Officer has ever conversed on this subject. 

It seems to the President pro tempore that we come 
down to a very simple question, which does not require con- 
sultation with Webster's dictionary in order to know the 
answer. ‘The rule provides that— 

If at any time a motion, signed by 16 Senators, to 
bring to a close the debate upon any pending measure is 
presented to the Senate 


(And so forth. What is the “pending measure” at this 
‘The pending measure is Senate bill 2644, a bill 
to provide tor the development of civil-transport aircraft 
adaptable for auxiliary military services, and for other pur- 
What is the purpose of the motion made by the able 
Senator from Nebraska, to which it is now being attempted 
to attach cloture? It is to create a new “pending measure.” 
‘That is exactly the objective which the pending motion 
has in view. In the view of the Chair, in a reasonable 
interpretation of the English language the Chair is unable 
to believe otherwise than that the “pending measure” at this 
moment in the forum of the Senate is Senate bill 2644. It 
is not the motion of the Senator from Nebraska to proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 29. 

The Chair notes in passing that, as the cloture petition 
was originally drawn, it read: 





moment ? 


poses. 


‘To bring to a close the debate upon the pending mo- 
tion— 


Before being submitted, it was interlined to read: 


To close debate upon the pending measure, namely, 
the motion— 


The President pro tempore finds it necessary, in conclu- 
sion, before announcing his decision, to state again that he 
is not passing upon the merits of the poll-tax issue, nor is 
he passing upon the desirability of a much stronger cloture 
rule in determining this point of order. The President 
pro tempore is not entitled to consult his own predilections 
or his own convictions in the use of this authority, however. 
He must act in his capacity as an ofhcer of the Senate under 
oath to enforce its rules as he finds them to exist, whether 
he likes them or not, and whether he agrees with them or 
not. Of all the precedents necessary to preserve, this is the 
most important of all. Otherwise the preservation of any 
minority rights for any minority at any time would become 
impossible. 

The President pro tempore is a sworn agent of the law 
as he finds the law to be. Only the Senate has the right 
to change the law. The President pro tempore feels that 
he is entitled particularly to underscore this axiom in the 
present instance, because the present circumstances them- 
selves bring it into such bold and sharp reliet. 

In his capacity as a Senator, the President pro tempore 
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favors the passage of the anti-poll-tax measure now. He 
has’ similarly voted upon numerous previous occasions. In 
his capacity as a Senator the President pro tempore believes 
that the rules of the Senate should permit cloture upon the 
pending motion to take up the anti-poll-tax measure; but 
in his capacity as President pro tempore the senior Senator 
from Michigan is bound to recognize what he believes to 
be the clear mandate of the Senate rules and the Senate 
precedents; namely, that no such authority presently exists. 

The President pro tempore fully recognizes the implica- 
tions of the resultant situation, as stated so eloquently by 
the Senator from California [MR. KNowLanp]. There is 
nothing new about those implications. They have been per- 
fectly apparent to students of the Senate rules for many 
years. ‘They mean that, in the final analysis, the Senate 
has no effective cloture rule at all. They mean that a small 
but determined minority can always prevent cloture, under 
the existing rules. They mean that a very few Senators 
have it in their power to prevent Senate action on any- 
thing. The Chair does not presume to pass upon what 
Senators may believe to be their justification for the use of 
such a power; he challenges no man’s motives; he simply 
states the fact and what he believes to be the result of the 
fact. 

The fact is that the existing Senate rules regarding clo- 
ture do not provide conclusive cloture. They still leave the 
Senate, rightly or wrongly, at the mercy of unlimited de- 
bate ad infinitum. The Chair repeats that this is no new 
discovery on his part. He repeats it has been frankly con- 
ceded by the Rules Committee of the Senate itself. It was 
conceded when this committee reported, on March 24, 1947 
—more than 1 year ago—Senate Resolution 25, which seeks 
to make the existing Senate cloture rule succeed in its pur- 
ported power to permit two-thirds of the Senate to curb 
unlimited debate. That resolution has been on the Senate 
Calendar for 16 months. It has not been adopted. It is in- 
tended to prevent the precise purpose sought by the pending 
point of order. Its presence on the Senate Calendar, by 
order of the Rules Committee, is, in the opinion of the 
Chair, complete proof that the Senate Rules Committee 
admits the validity of the pending point of order. The 
President pro tempore cannot be expected to cure, by an 
arbitrary ruling, the existing fatal defect in the cloture 
rule which the Senate itself has been invited, but has thus 
far declined, to, cure. 


It is the opinion of the present occupant of the chair in 
his capacity as senior Senator from Michigan that the Sen- 
ate should adopt Senate Resolution 25, which makes the 
existing cloture rule mean what it purports to say, namely 
that, in extreme circumstances, two-thirds of the Senate can 
control the Senate’s destiny. The Senate should not be im- 
potent in emergency. If the Senate wishes to cure this im- 
potence it has the authority, the power, and the means to 
do so. The President pro tempore of the Senate does not 
have the authority, the power, or the means to do so ex- 
cept as he arbitrarily takes the law into his own hands. This 
he declines to do in violation of his oath. If he did so, he 
would feel that what might be deemed temporary advantage 
by some could become a precedent which ultimately, in 
subsequent practice, would rightly be condemned by all. 

The point of order is sustained. In making the ruling, 
the Chair recognizes the right of the Senate to make and in- 
terpret its own rules. The Senate has the right of appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. The Chair invites the Sen- 
ate to exercise this right if it desires, even though the effort 
confronts much the same difficulties as does the present 
cloture petition. 
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Our Flag— Hope of the World 


EFFECT OF DRAFT ACT ON EDUCATION 
By BRIG. GEN. JOHN K. RICE, Chief, Troop Information and Education Division, United States Army 
Delivered at Flag Day Celebration, Springfield, Mass., June 13, 1948 


UR flag; what it means to me; what I am sure it 
means to you; what it means and what we intend 
that it shall mean to the world. May I quote from 

General Bradley, Chief of Staff of the Army, who was 
present with you a few weeks ago. He said in his remarks 
to the National Association of Magazine Publishers in 
New York on April 27: 

“It is to the United States that all freemen look for the 
light and the hope of the world. Unless we dedicate our- 
selves completely to this struggle, unless we combat hunger 
with food, fear with trust, suspicion with faith, fraud with 
justice—and threats with power—nations will surrender to 
the futility, the hopelessness, the panic on which wars feed.” 

And quoting again: “If we are to avert another conflict, 
what we must do is first clothe ourselves against the danger 
with a cloak of power that would smother all threats of 
aggression. And then, in unity with all free peoples, put 
our intellect, power, wealth, resources—yes, and our free- 
doms—to work in rebuilding the world. To make it a fit 
place—not only for heroes—but a fit place for peace.” 

Recently the editors of the Associated Press listed what 
they considered to be the 10 greatest news stories of the 
past 100 years. Among these were such events as America’s 
expansion westward—the War Between the States—the 
Franco-Prussian War and the establishment of the Ger- 
man Empire—Marconi and opening of a century of science 
—World War I—World War I]—atomic energy, etc. 

The executive editor then cited our present-day events as 
“perhaps the greatest story of them all.” 

How much do we realize our actual individual partici- 
pation in this event and our personal influence as freemen 
in molding the character of our destinies. To what degree 
do we feel the responsibilities incumbent upon us as citizens 
to serve our flag and to define its character—that composite 
character of us all—with all of the shades of ingenuity, in- 
telligence, and judgment based upon freedom of thought 
and expression and love of living that exist within its folds. 

Speed of flight and communications have not only shrunk 
the world but have expanded our individual as well as our 
collective horizons. I personaily, since VE-day in 1945, 
have served in Germany, the United States, the Philippine 
Islands, and Korea (with official visits also to Japan). I 
have flown the full span of both the Atlantic and Pacific 
and have dealt with thousands among these nationalities. 
I have sensed their personal characteristics, good and bad, 
from the primitive to the highly intellectual. I have seen 
the expression of their faith in us and the hope that we are 
right—people who have been liberated from downtrodding 
tyranny and who are avidly looking for guidance. When 
that guidance is strong our character is contagious. When 
we give evidence of being a hollow shell to the extent that 
their own avaricious people can take advantage of us— 
and we have such individuals of our own watching for that 
opportunity within our own doors—then they lose faith and 
respect for our ability, no matter how genuine we may try 
to be in our presentations. 

I mention my personal travels only because these are 
common experiences by your representatives of every cate- 


gory over the well-traveled world routes of today. We are 
in direct and rapid contact with the world and its problems. 
This would seem silly to express if it were not for em- 
phasis upon the widespread roles that we as individuals, 
whoever we may be, find ourselves playing. Roles never 
contemplated in our youth. Certainly, “All the world’s 
a stage, and each man in his turn plays many parts”—a 
large share of them in the service of what we believe to be 
the common good. This for us should be an inspired serv- 
ice based upon individual knowledge and firm belief in our 
American heritage, a comprehension as best we can, of the 
problems of our generation and a progressive willingness to 
cooperate mentally and physically as our elected and ap- 
pointed officials may delineate the path in execution of their 
offices. 

May I submit by paraphrase that “All war is divided 
into three parts.” First, the destructive stage, in which we 
break down the barriers to that which we are determined 
to correct. Second, the clearing away of the rubble which 
we have created in our destruction and putting out the 
smoking embers which might cause unintended destructive 
conflagration; and, third, we build the structure for which 
we have fought and cleared the ground. 

Yes, the emergency may be declared over after the de- 
structive phase, but the war is not then terminated because 
we have not yet accomplished our purpose and we have by 
no means justified the faith of those who fought. I believe 
that we never finished World War I—we permitted a mass 
of weeds to grow in the rubble. These, matured and dried, 
caught fire and in World War II consumed much of the 
foundation and materials that we had stock-piled for the 
building of life that we had hoped to erect. 

This time, if I interpret correctly, it is our national in- 
tention that the weeds shall not grow and burn again over 
the graves of our loved ones. Our occupation forces are 
maintaining the law and order and administering such mili- 
tary government as necessary throughout the world to keep 
the ground clear and to secure it, in order to permit free- 
dom of action to our diplomatic and other architects, de- 
signers, and engineers of our destinies. 

Dollars alone can’t do this. Dollars don’t help the atti- 
tude of that soldier who meets himself going on and com- 
ing off guard without relief because he does not have enough 
companions to do the job. Dollars don’t help that com- 
manding general who holds responsibility for the health 
and reasonable security of the personnel of his command, 
if he is not equipped with the strength in personnel and 
arms designed to accomplish his assigned mission. Dollars 
without personnel and equipment to do the job do not fool 
those who observe us from the outside, with regard to the 
genuineness of our expressed intentions—rather the hollow- 
ness is so evident that it entices them into believing that to 
take advantage of us would be profitable to them. 

To execute our armed forces mission as given to us by 
you today we need not only common physical participation 
but due to the complicated tools with which we operate we 
require a real cross section of the intelligence of our coun- 
try. Unless we have that we cannot be what you—or our 
flag—expects us to be. Certainly those of us who mingle 
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oil with those whom we would like to impress 
with our character and way of life should be a true cross 
SECT f you all. 

ind now, with the Senate having recently passed the 
Draft t and that presently under serious consideration 
House, I feel that a word to the mothers with re- 
two modified characteristics of the armed 
is appropriate. In traveling throughout the 
the past 2 months I have sensed that the 
of mothers dwell essentially on one particular 
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What effect is this service going to have on the educa- 
ects of my son? 

| should like to give you some rather amazing facts. As 
Chief of the Troop Information and Education Division 
Department of the Army, I am thoroughly familiar 
wi ie real transition that has occurred in the armed 
forces during the past few years. It has to do particularly 
with the opportunities for education which surround men 
in the service today, coupled with a complete change of 
structure to permit career planning. This is one of those 
or merged, functions and the opportunities ap- 
ily to Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, and Coast 
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‘The armed forces, and particularly the army, have re- 
cently been vitally interested in the matter of human re- 
lations and personnel management with a view to doing 


away with that anonymity that is so characteristic of mass 
or streamlined operations—-that feeling that when a man 
enters the services he becomes nothing but a subjugated 
serial number and that he is to do nothing other than what 
he is told. Neither of these feelings is wanted and the pres- 
ent system emphasizes that a man may progress along the 
innumerable career lines that are offered, to the maximum 
extent of his demonstrated capabilities. Not only that, but 
the armed forces will assist him to do so in his chosen field 
by making the finest educational facilities in the world 
wWailable to him and will assist him in obtaining credit in 
his own-home-town schools for successful completion of his 
educational work. 

‘The heart of this operation is the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, at Madison, Wis. Of the nine hundred 
and titty thousand-odd volunteers in the Army and Air 
Force today, 230,000 are enrolled in the United States 
Armed Forces Institute with some 160,000 of these taking 
extension courses and the remaining 70,000 participating in 
classroom group instruction throughout the world. This is 
all on off-duty time and comprises a world-wide university. 
‘The scope of curriculum covers the entire bracket from 
illiterate to college graduate. Test papers are marked by 
professors in 58 cooperating colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. 

Through the fine cooperation of the Accreditation Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education the results 
ot successfully completed work are submitted by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute at the serviceman’s request 
to the school of his former association or choice. In 46 of 
the 48 States, the District of Columbia and Hawaii these 
reports are accepted for credit. I] am sorry to say that 
Massachusetts is one of the two which does not yet accept 
them, but we sincerely hope that they will. 















As sufficient credits are built up, these “home town” 
schools award the man his diploma. “Believe it or not,” 
and this figure is truly amazing—men in the services today 
are being graduated from their own high schools, or are 
receiving certificates of equivalency of graduation, at the 
rate of 5,000 per month. A city the size of Washington, 
D. C., graduates some 3,500 or 4,000 per year. 

There is another angle. United States Armed Forces 
Institute administers what we call General Educational 
Development Tests by means of which men who have left 
school but later have absorbed knowledge from practical 
sources may determine their existing level of education. 
‘These are given at the high school graduation and the 2 
years of college levels. During the first quarter of this year, 
on their off-duty time 50,000 of these GED tests were ad- 
ministered. It takes a man 10 hours to take one of these 
tests. Give that a thought—that is 500,000 man-hours vol- 
untarily devoted to determination of level of education in 
3 months. Think of the social implications—that is 500,000 
man-hours on this alone, devoted to self-improvement in 
spare time rather than running around town or being en- 
gaged in haphazard entertainment. 

Our feeling is that “the better the citizen the better the 
soldier and the better the soldier the better the citizen.” 
We feel that in the service the young man being surrounded 
with educational opportunities to do his present job well, 
to improve his capabilities, to accept further responsibility 
and not the least, to be able to satisfy his intellectual de- 
sires whatever his degree of intelligence or previous edu- 
cation—is the happy and contented man from whom we can 
expect the best efforts, in arduous duty, and that at the end 
of his service he is the young man whom we can turn back 
to civilian life with pride. 

1 have said these things because I think you and your 
sons should appreciate our genuineness in these thoughts, that 
the facilities exist and that it is our desire—as a part of 
our flag—that they be used to the maximum in accordance 
with individual desires. There is no excuse for a service- 
man to live in an educational void and we foster his in- 
spiration in our common interest. 

And now in closing—let us develop and sustain an in- 
telligent and determined national will—developed through 
intelligent discussion, followed by acceptance of appropriate 
decision. 

Then, may we execute with proud and firm conviction 
that justifies the eftorts of those who have gone before— 
with a conviction that puts the thrill of life into our wav- 
ing symbol, that composite representation of the character 
of us all. 

If we do these things and guard our possessions well, 
our good will must be understood and our good works will 
permeate the ends of the earth. 

Just a few words written by a soldier on the north 
shoulder of “The Bulge” in Europe in 1944: 

“I believe this true—that this can be done. If that were 
not so, I’d be fighting this Hun with a laxness of manner, 
unbecoming to duty and not with a sense of creation of 
beauty. You may call it religion, but not of a sect—a deep- 
ness of faith in our kind, to direct and to focus activity 
throughout the world—into strong unanimity—our flag 
unfurled.” 
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The Outlook for Germany 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND FINANCIAL REFORM 
By DR. LUDWIG ERHARD, Director of Economic Administration, Bizonal Germany 
Delivered before the Bizonal Economic Council, Germany, April 21, 1948 


Translation forwarded from Germany 


AM gladly complying with the desire of this assembly 
for a program of economic policy, all the more so since 
the Economic Council will, in this to my opinion 
decisive hour for our people and economic system, soon be 
facing decisions of such gravity that only a lucid and pur- 
poseful economic policy can guarantee a fruitful activity 
and eventual success. If we have ever, after all the dis- 
appointments since the surrender, been justified, in our hopes 
for a new start of our social and economic life, it is at this 
moment, when we can count on the stabilization of our 
economy through a carefully calculated financial reform 
and on a lasting revival of our economic life through the 
Marshall plan aid, if put to use wisely and economically. 
Thus the economic policy of Germany today and in the 
immediate future is governed by two major decisions, the 
financial reform and the implementation of the Marshall 
plan. I am talking of “economic policy of Germany” in 
spite of the tragic dismemberment of the German economy 
into zonal units and its fatal social and political conse- 
quences, because there is no doubt that we in the Bizonal 
area have been entrusted with the administration of the 
centre-piece, the nucleus of a Germany economy and that 
we may, therefore, regard ourselves as trustees of the Ger- 
man people, if we are ready to devote our forces, within 
the imposed limits, to the building of an economy which in 
close relation with the rest of the world and because of 
this interrelation will be in a position to fulfill its ultimate 
purpose, the prosperity of a peaceful people. But I am also 
talking of “economic policy of Germany,” because by doing 
so I want to reject the comfortable and frequently uttered 
opinion that because we are not free in all respects and in 
every decision, we are also rid of all responsibility for our 
own future. On the contrary, the more we feel hampered 
in our desire to secure our people’s existence, the greater 
our efforts must be, and the more we shall have to muster 
courage and power of decision and to show understanding 
and experience, in order to create an atmosphere of un- 
shakeable confidence in the integrity of our aims, and in 
such an atmosphere work for the completion of what may 
then be rightly called economic policy of Germany. When 
I accepted this office I was fully aware that in our present 
situation neither common experience nor administrative 
routine would be enough to tackle the problems facing us, 
and that only a deeper understanding of the very complex 
social and economic contexts, born from practical and sci- 
entific experience, can enable anybody, within the incisive 
structural change that is taking place, to disentangle the 
trend of events which is apparently so unruly and arbitrary 
and perhaps even chaotic, and to give it a new meaning. 
The physical deterioration of our economy and the re- 
sulting social distress are so obvious that it would be a 
naive self-deception if we were to regard the minor revival 
of production achieved since 1945 as the beginning of a 
real recovery. Some basic industries, it is true, were fostered 
through a systematic concentration of all ergies on cer- 
tain points, and the existing bottlenecks were thus relieved, 
but at the same time putting the stress on one aspect of 


our economic activity has made the lack of balance in our 
economic structure ever more evident. However wise it 
may seem from the point of view of logical and rational 
considerations, to start with the restoration and recreation 
of capital equipment, in order to insure the most efficient 
use of human labor, such a policy is irrational, if it regards 
human labor,—or rather the working man,—as a produc- 
tive factor only and thinks that he can be disregarded for 
any length of time. We are doubtless in danger of falling 
into that error, and it is therefore, I think, very urgent 
that we change our course and secure a higher efficiency 
rate of the equally exhausted manpower factor through a 
systematic increase of the production of consumers’ goods. 
To supply the working population with consumer goods 
and sufficient food is in our present situation only another 
type of productive investment, and that is why I think we 
are justified in classifying credits for food imports as pro- 
ductive rather than as consumptive credits. As we have 
reached a state of affairs when, e.g., 90% of the manpower 
employed in 1936 has a productive achievement of no more 
than 40% of that year, as in other words the almost full 
employment of available manpower produces only a frac- 
tion of the normal achievement, an increase of human efh- 
ciency becomes much more important to the economy than 
a one-sided improvement of capital equipment. Even: sober 
commercial considerations should lead to the recognition 
that the latter method would be the more economical, or I 
might even say, the cheaper one. But how much more com- 
pelling is this obligation, if we keep in mind that the econ- 
omy cannot be regarded as a mechanism without a soul, 
that it is based on human beings with all their individual 
demands and ideas, and that just because of our distress 
we would be bound to reap the most disastrous social and 
political consequences, if we were to remain oblivious of 
the fact that the ultimate purpose of all economic activity 
must be consumption. Although I wish to avoid the mis- 
take of falling into the opposite extreme, well aware that 
to neglect the maintenance of capital equipment would mean 
to delay reconstruction, I nevertheless regard it as indis- 
pensable that a decisive shift be made so as to restore the 
natural balance and organic proportions. 


Such a shift in our economic policy is also necessary for 
reasons of monetary policy, because, until the financial re- 
form is undertaken, any expenditure for capital creation 
and renovation, especially when liquid funds from old 
sources are mobilized for this purpose, must be considered 
as a curtailment of all nominal incomes from current work 
because with the limited amount of economic resources 
available and with a taxation that precludes any possibility 
for capital formation, capital expenditure can only be ef- 
fected through an invisibly enforced reduction of consump- 
tion. The continuation of such practices would have in- 
tolerable consequences both from the social and moral point 
of view, and although such a development may not be at- 
tributed directly to any deliberate action by individuals, it 
will be impossible to acquit private enterprise from the 
charge of having tried to make onesided gains. Nor can 
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policy he accepted from the point of view of national 
economy because with the existing lack of any safe measure 
for the economic value and for the future usefulness of an 
investment such a policy could only advance blindly and is 


liable to create the impression that the trend towards capi- 


SUCTI a 


tal investment is due not so much to economical consider- 
ations but to a flight of capital into tangible assets. The 
decisive factor, however, is that a people in distress, which 
has atready been driven to the verge of despair, cannot and 


must not after so many disappointments he expected to 
work without compensation and to accept nominal wages 
that have no real value. And also with a view to the future, 
and more especially to the time after the financial reform, 
t would seem wise not to delay that change-over of indus- 
trial production until for a period of transition by ines- 
capable logic consequence private capital will no longer be 
available tor investment purposes. I shall have to say more 
on this subject later on. 

kor all the above reasons I should like to be sure of 
your approval, if | undertake to lead our industrial policy 
in the direction of the goals I have just outlined, all the 
more so because | am well aware that it is necessity, both 
economic and social, that forces us to take such a course. 
The strong position of the Rhine and Ruhr industries must 
not within the limit of the Bizonal area lead to an over- 
estimation of the local industrial branches and to a onesided 
enforcement of just this sector of heavy industry. ‘Thanks 
to their own weight these industries will always retain their 
importance. ‘To give them priority at the expense of our 
processing and finishing industries would mean a departure 
trom our best German traditions, and would put to waste 
that specifically German skill that made German finished 
products, first-class in good taste and quality, an item in 
the peaceful exchange of goods for which there has always 
been a market in the civilized world and which would in 
the long run constitute the basis for our prospective export 
trade. 

Even if you do agree with me in this respect, you are 
certainly justified in asking whether the planned revival 
of the manufacture of consumption goods would be sufh- 
cient to bring about an appreciable improvement in the 
supply situation and whether on the other hand a full and 
fair distribution has been provided for, so that the evils of 
barter trade and the hoarding of goods be eliminated. The 
answer to that question cannot be given without referring 
to Our present monetary situation and its consequences. It 
would be altogether wrong to pretend that these evils do 
not exist and that the existing rationing regulations are 
sufficient to assure a smooth process from the basic material 
to the finished product, from the original producer to the 
final consumer. But to my opinion it would be just as 


‘wrong to put the blame entirely on the gaps and mistakes 


which these regulations may contain; and above all it 
would be wrong to search for the culprits among individuals 
or groups of individuals. I am not saying that no mistakes 
have been made,—there would not be any responsible ac- 
tion without them,—such mistakes have occurred, and no 
doubt about it, but they do not affect the central problem, 
and the remedy cannot therefore be found in this sector. 
It should become clear, however, that an inflation in con- 
nection with price control is no less dangerous and detri- 
mental in its eftects than an open inflation, and is in some 
respects even more so, because the general public is unable 
to ciscern the actual context, cause and effect remaining 
substantially obscure. “Yo the working man it does not 
make any difference whether with inflationary price trends 
his buying power falls short of his demands or whether his 


buying power is sufficient while deficiences of industrial 
production prevent the satisfaction of existing needs. It 
seems a miracle and speaks for the high degree of discipline 
in our nation that the rationing system and price stop regu- 
lations have for such a long time succeeded in maintaining 
the economic structure and an outward appearance of order. 
But the problem would have to be handled by gods and 
angels instead of human beings, if we were to expect a 
collection without leakages and a completely fair distribution. 


These explanations are not meant to serve as an easy 
excuse for a failure, but if you consider that our economy 
has been deprived of any measure of value and proportion 
through the continuing monetary chaos, that for any sale 
or purchase we make, we have to handle incommensurable 
values, and are constantly operating on a fictitious basis, if 
you keep in mind what it means to reduce a highly devel- 
oped modern economy, based on a monetary system, to the 
status of a primitive barter economy, then you will recog- 
nize that it is futile to look for scapegoats. What is neces- 
sary,—urgently necessary,—is the restoration of an orderly 
monetary system: that is the one and only means of restor- 
ing order in the economic field. I consider it my duty to 
put up this demand here in all sincerity and with the 
strongest emphasis, and I should like to stress that in ad- 
dition to physical assistance, which under the existing con- 
ditions could not be put to the maximum advantage, we do 
need the restoration of an orderly monetary system which 
is the only basis for an efficient use of labor, capital and 
material in accordance with economic and social principles. 
If I started by saying that our economic policy today should 
be considered under the aspects of a financial reform and 
Marshall Plan aid, 1 should like to add now that these 
two factors of economic recovery should start to operate 
simultaneously so as to guarantee success. 


However, as the Director of the Economic Administra- 
tion I must not content myself with the findings of such 
an examination, and above all I must not use them as an 
excuse for leaving things to themselves until the financial 
reform, which it is not in our power to make, takes effect. 
But since 1 am aware,—as is everybody else these days,— 
that under the conditions as outlined above no economic 
authority is able through a system of complete control over 
collection and distribution to assure allocation at the right 
time and in the required quality of the many thousand 
categories of raw materials, semi-manufactured goods, labor 
and means of production to the various large and small in- 
dustrial and agricultural enterprises, to maintain efficient 
control with regard to the use that is made of these means 
and to price regulations, to maintain efficient supervision 
over the smooth process throughout all stages of produc- 
tion of the commodities under production, and above all to 
guarantee a complete and socially fair distribution —in view 
of these facts you will, I hope, agree that I cannot regard 
it my task to further improve, i.e., strengthen, this system 
of complete economic control, and that on the contrary I 
should look out for ways and means of relaxing these con- 
trols wherever and whenever such measures might be ex- 
pected to produce an improvement without endangering the 
existing order I would also consider it an improvement, if 
the authorities would in future abstain from taking meas- 
ures in the economic field which for logical and economical 
considerations are inacceptable. To uphold the fiction of 
total economic control, at a time when all around us indi- 
vidual Lander and enterprises are operating on a detri- 
mental barter basis, can only have the effect of undermin- 
ing still further the moral forces, of sapping, or which is 
worse, ridiculing the authority of the state, and appear as a 
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tacit sanctioning of illegal acts. We should act on the prin- 
ciple that it is better to actually attain an optimum achieve- 
ment than to strive for a maximum enforcement. Nobody 
should make the mistake of thinking that at this stage moral 
standards or even harsh punishment would be sufficient to 
guarantee strict adherence to state and moral laws, when 
these do not even offer a chance of survival. This problem, 
in variations, affects and concerns all classes of the popu- 
lation and, like all other social dangers today, cannot be 
effectively overcome except by the prompt implementation 
of a financial reform. On the other hand I am at present, 
in close cooperation with the Bizonal Economic Control 
Office, studying the question of relaxing economic controls 
with a view of creating a reasonable distribution of func- 
tions by restricting the scope of the authorities to sovereign 
functions, such as the planning for basic and other materials 
as well as for production through the technical and regional 
committees, while leaving the purely technical operations 
and the management of the controls, under appropriate 
supervision by the authorities, to independent economic ad- 
ministration organs, as is already being done in the sector 
of the handicraft trades. I do not intend to go any further 
into these ideas, which will be embodied in a bill on eco- 
nomic associations to be submitted shortly, but I should 
like to point out here that such a solution would to my 
opinion assure an efficient handling of the problem, and 
that the division of responsibility would have a beneficial in- 
fluence on the cooperation between administration and 
economy, and thus on the satisfaction of economic require- 
ments, and would through democratic self-control within 
these associations guarantee a maximum degree of objective 
treatment. 

It should be possible within such a system to avoid the 
establishment of power positions, if the tasks are clearly de- 
fined, and above all this system would spell a halt to the 
mushroom growth of economic administration agencies at 
this as well as at Land level. Nobody can be in any doubt 
that such a reduction is absolutely essential in view of our 
future headaches about the balancing of our domestic 
budget, and that this consideration alone would be suff- 
cient reason for such a reorganization. Whatever means 
may be tried in order to improve the efficiency of economic 
controls and thus the supply situation, for the time being 
these efforts cannot achieve more than a partial success. | 
admit that the reversal from producer contingents to con- 
sumer contingents will mean a considerable improvement 
in some places, that the creation of a unified economic sys- 
tem for the U. S. and British Zones at this moment will 
close many a troublesome gap, and that an improvement in 
the supply of raw materials in particular will result in the 
progressive removal of the natural and artificial obstacles 
to the flow of goods. But, as day-to-day experience is con- 
stantly teaching us, we cannot rebuild any really sound 
foundations for our economy by patching up dilapidating 
dykes, or by trying to cure the symptoms of an illness. The 
German people today are aware from various statements 
that a financial reform is not too far off, and it is there- 
fore not merely for amoral reasons but rather out of fear 
of an apparently inscrutable future that they are acting in 
such a way as to paralyze still further our already badly 
weakened economy and to further intensify the existing 
social and political contrasts. In, view of these facts I feel 
obliged to make some fundamental observations from the 
point of view of economic policy on the much discussed sub- 
ject of the “financial reform.” 

To start with, I should like to stress that the reform is 
not meant to be an additional scourge that will bring all 


the sufferings to a climax. This reform may well bring to 
an end any illusions that may still exist. It will reveal the 
hard facts about our social and economic life with unmis- 
takable and even brutal clarity. But at the same time this 
process will carry in itself the healing forces, and will cre- 
ate the foundation for a new order and restore the purpose 
and usefulness of our work. The Economic Council has 
frequently and explicity emphasized its request that the 
financial reform should be more than a measure of financial 
policies or a technical operation, that it should equally take 
account of economic and social requirements. I believe, no, 
I am convinced, that these three aspects of the whole un- 
dertaking are by no means incompatible with one another, 
that they need not be linked together by any artificial con- 
structions, but that they are forming an organic entity, the 
maintenance of which should be a major concern to all 
those who for the sake of our people’s future, are striving 
for a real recovery of our social and economic life. Taken 
as an isolated technical measure, this financial operation is 
a relatively simple task. But this smooth calculation of fig- 
ures cannot be solved without taking into account the rela- 
tionships with regard to social requirements and economic 
possibilities. These relations are indissoluble. But just be- 
cause the financial reform in contrast to other reforms in- 
volves all aspects of a nation’s life, the responsible cooper- 
ation of German officials not only in the technical tasks but 
also in handling the fundamental issues, is absolutely neces- 
sary. It is my firm conviction,—a conviction which I have 
tried to follow up in my capacity as chairman of the Special 
Agency for Money and Credit (Sonderstelle fiir Geld und 
Kredit) and which I am seriously resolved to adhere to in 
my present office,—that the inevitable sacrifices which the 
financial reform will bring to light cannot be prevented 
from upsetting the existing social order, unless they are 
shared equitably and unless the honest desire for a fair 
balancing of the burden of war losses and damages is car- 
ried out in practice. Let me assure you that I shall do every 
thing in my power to suppress within my competency any 
attempt at evading the implications of this condition. The 
duration and success of this balancing process depends, of 
course, largely on the technique of the reform and the ma- 
terial changes it involves. But one thing is certain, the solu- 
tion cannot be found by distributing the bulk in equal shares, 
but rather by distributing the total proceeds from our na- 
tional economy in accordance with the principles of a bal- 
ancing of the burden of war losses and damages. Regard- 
less of a possible redistribution of real property, this balanc- 
ing process would thus bring about new proportions in the 
distribution of the national income or the gross national 
product. That is why a quick and lasting success will be 
the better assured the sooner we succeed in arousing our 
economy from its lethargic state and to steadily increase 
production in accordance with those economic principles that 
will then have regained validity. We must seek and find 
our salvation not in a levelling out of poverty and distress, 
but in a fair distribution of growing prosperity. 

Everyone who is aware of the importance of the financial 
reform and recognizes, how much depends of its success 
for our future, can only wish that it may be inspired by 
the courage to act consequentially, that it may bring a solu- 
tion which does not mortgage the economic and social future 
of our people with the sins of the past, that such elements 
which would interfere with the recovery process, may be 
eliminated and thus finally the guarantee be given for a 
full supply of goods to meet the buying power derived from 
honest work. This solution, which is commonly considered 
a harsh one is to my opinion the best possible solution from 
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the social point of view, if it provides for the necessary 
assistance to those persons who are incapacitated or other- 


wise unable to work. The attempts that are being made,-— 
obviously in the nature of agitationn—to make the people 
believe that it is within the power or good-will of indi- 


viduals or individuals to eliminate the conse- 
of our unfortunate heritage, the crimes of the totali- 
tarian Nazi system, and attempts to create the impression 
as if the financial reform were designed to make the poor 
poorer still and the rich richer, such attempts can hardly 
be regarded as a misunderstanding but must be called a 
deliberate misleading of public opinion. The German people 
can be sure that such crimes will not occur. 

However highly the financial reform must be valued in 
as much as it creates the basis for our economic recovery 
and gives new purpose and meaning to our work, | am 
only too well aware that it will bring in its wake great 
hardship and incisive structural changes. Only then will 
we be able to gauge the sore distortions wrought upon our 
economy by the unhealthy methods of exploitation and the 
antisocial objectives of the totalitarian regime. For this 

| deem it essential that the Economic Council con- 
in the very near future the economic and social con- 
sequences that are to be expected, and in particular I re- 
yard it as the task of my administration to plan ahead in 
order to find ways and means to forestall and overcome 
such consequences. Let me give you in broad outline a pic- 
ture of these prospective developments, because only from 
such a knowledge will it be possible to formulate a practical 
4 economic policy for tomorrow. You may gather from these 
; explanations that I am far from regarding this difficult 
task with undue optimism. 


After the careless way of handling financial matters that 
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& has been in practice lately, the reform will at first mean a 
hard shock, which might even lead to overcautious disposi- 

tions. Considerations of economy that have almost disap- 
4 peared, will again become definite factors of trade, and 
4 careful calculations will again become the custom. Only 
i the directly productive forces can count on an uninterrupted 


continuation of their work, whereas for all functions not 
within this sphere there will be a reversed tendency. In 
nay expect an increased supply of labor, espe- 
trom sources that have so far remained in- 
visible, so that no accurate estimates can be given in advance. 
The number of those looking for employment will be sup- 
plemented from the ranks of those becoming redundant in 
trade and public administration services, whereas handi- 
cratt trades are expected to be able to keep up their present 
volume of employment subject to internal regroupings. 

Further it should be considered that in view of the short- 
aye ol capital for the capital goods sector of industry, which 
is sure to arise at least during a period of transition, a con- 
siderable shrinking of these industries may set free further 
labor forces, and such a development will bring to light not 
only a structural change but also the phenomenon of latent 
unemployment which with due regard to the limited char- 
acter of the budget, should be brought under control by all 
means. ‘Lhe final aim is to find employment for all avail- 
ible labor forces within the sectors of small trade and in- 
dustry, in particular those engaged in the production of 
consumers’ goods, but whether all these forces can be thus 
absorbed will depend upon the volume of these develop- 
ments and upon the capacity of our industrial production 
to expand. In any case it will be necessary to develop, in 
cooperation with the newly constituted labor authorities, a 
scheme for providing employment in accordance with the 
existing material, social and financial possibilities of our na- 
tional economy. Although the necessary improvement in 
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achievement per man hour is bound to bring about a reduc- 
tion of employment figures, there is reason to believe that 
thanks to the expansion of production effected through the 
increased raw material imports, an overcompensation will 
take place in this field, so that the Marshall Plan will bring 
about the dual advantage of an individual as well as an 
overall increase of efficiency. Our economic policy must, 
with a view to achieving lasting and full employment, be 
so designed as to create harmonious relations between the 
volume of production as determined by raw material avail- 
abilities, the existing employment capacity, and the human 
efficiency rate. Since any discrepancy in this field would 
inevitably lead to serious social disturbances, it is essential 
that these factors be considered in determining upon our 
imports and in formulating an industrial policy. 

‘The expected shift within the industrial sector from the 
production of the means of production to the production 
of consumers’ goods will also be based on monetary and 
credit considerations. Misgivings as to the availability of 
the credits necessary to assure the continuation of current 
production and the existence of a market are unfounded, 
because there are no objections from the point of view of 
monetary policy to the granting of short term commodity 
credits, and these can therefore be made available in the 
form of ordinary letters of credit. But very prohibitive 
restrictions are to be imposed upon the granting of con- 
sumption and investment credits, and long-term credits 
generally, because in spite of their different economic value 
both have the same effect of giving rise to an additional 
demand for consumers’ goods. 

In view of the inevitable high burden of income taxa- 
tion, even with a reform which is sure to become neces- 
sary, we cannot, on the other hand, expect any prompt 
and substantial capital creation within the German economy. 
Considerable efforts will be required in order to set an 
end to further wasteful exploitation of our capital re- 
sources. For although incentives to increase popular 
savings are under consideration, material conditions will 
for the time being impose certain limits. It appears, there- 
fore, that the chances for big capital investments are very 
slender indeed, and it may be expected that the handicraft 
industries will benefit from this state of affairs by capital 
investiture on a smaller scale. Provisions will have to be 
made accordingly to make available in the production and 
housing sector the materials necessary for building and 
repair on a major scale, and thus effectively bring to an 
end the deterioration of housing as well as of the supply 
of production and consumers’ goods right down to the 
private-household level. It has thus been shown that 
owing to monetary and credit considerations and to the 
marketing situation a strong concentration of forces on 
the production of consumers’ goods will take place, and here 
too handicraft trade will have to play its part. The urgency 
and volume of unsatisfied demands on the one hand will 
favor the production of standard types of consumers’ goods 
on a mass production basis, whereas on the other hand, 
handicraft trades will have to be called upon in order to 
prevent the collectivisation of consumption through their 
individualistic treatment of the material and to contribute 
some of the color and variety of life towards consumption. 
Shortage of material is one factor that will force the German 
economy to follow both these courses at the same time. 

But in the field of commerce, too, the financial reform is 
going to have far-reaching effects. There is no doubt that this 
profession, a large part of which has the extremely important 
function of coordinating specialized processes of production, 
based on raw material, in accordance with consumption 
requirements, and to make the products available to the 
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actual consumer, has been especially hard hit by our eco- 
nomic collapse. The erroneous opinion is prevailing in 
certain circles, as if commercial activity requires only the 
scantiest expert knowledge and, apart from offering the 
advantage of having goods at one’s disposal, guarantees a 
secure existence. Accordingly there has been an overcrowd- 
ing of this profession at the expense of the original ex- 
perienced members, but this will, I think, soon be absorbed 
through the financial reform, and those elements that were 
attracted by the expectation of easy profits from a sales 
boom, will certainly be eliminated. In view of the limited 
extent of our gross product and the lack of variety, 
commerce will have to fight for its survival in many fields 
in spite of its generally recognized importance for the 
national economy, and will have to solve vital problems 
of rationalization and organization. The financial reform 
will put an end to the tendency of increased commercial 
activity paralleled by a dwindling gross product. But we 
must not forget that the prosperity of a country is best 
reflected in the variety of its commercial facilities, and that 
with general recovery of our economy, commerce too will 
gradually regain its former importance. 

I need not tell you that a considerable reduction of the 
public administration and especially of economic admin- 
istration services will become necessary in connection with 
the financial reform. We are faced here with the obvious 
anomaly that with the growing expansion of the machinery, 
the efficiency of our economic control is steadily deteriorat- 
ing. Although this development in the wrong direction 
will soon be brought to an end, I have already given in- 
structions for a commission of first-class experts from three 
Lander to conduct a review of the economic administration 
with a view to its possible reduction. 

Summing up, I think, it is safe to predict that the fin- 
ancial reform will involve an incisive regrouping in the 
structure of trade and industry as well as the labor market, 
and with the material and social conditions that are ex- 
pected to prevail at that time, this process will have to be 
directed so as to lead to a speedy organic solution. A suc- 
cessful financial reform,—and we dare not consider another 
one,—will block all those roads that may today still seem 
easy. Only on those achievements that are useful to the 
national economy will it then be possible to base an ex- 
istence. This is the steep but only road of recovery open 
to us, and we must do everything in our power to secure 
its success. 

With these considerations, and nothing else, in mind I 
felt it my duty, especially in my capacity. as an expert on 
currency matters, to voice my doubts with regard to an 
excessive exploitation of stocks and the exhaustion of our 
last economic reserves. With all sincerity and emphasis I 
wish to reject the slightest shade of the suspicion that I 
approve of or even defend the crime of hoarding, and I 
must accuse of calumny all those who are trying to interpret 
my words as a justification for their desire for purely pri- 
vate gains. I have therefore issued instructions for special 
attention to be given to the strict enforcement of economic 
controls, and that steps be taken to make all goods from 
current production available for consumption. 

In view of the vital significance of a successful financial 
reform, which will pass through its decisive stages during 
the first few months after its enactment, this serious problem 
should on no account be made an issue of party politics. 
Again I am not referring to hoarded stocks, when I say 
that a radical exploitation of stocks prior to the reform 
would be one of the most fatal steps I could think of, because 
with the procedure now in effect there is no guarantee 
for a fair distribution of the goods to those who need them 


most, and above all the buying power available would 
then, in spite of Marshall Plan aid, be faced by a com- 
plete void for the duration of at least one average produc- 
tion process. The size of this problem will, of course, 
depend upon the actual scope of the financial reform, but 
it will have a decisive bearing in any case. Personally I 
have made it sufficiently clear that I am in favor of a 
law against the hoarding of stocks, including a clear state- 
ment of the facts. I hope you will agree that I am not 
contradicting my own words, when I say that to go beyond 
a certain point, i.e. to interfere with justifiable and appro- 
priate reserves, would mean to take on a_ responsibility 
which for the sake of a smooth and successful recovery you 
should not load upon yourselves. Ask the man in the street 
what he expects from a financial reform—nothing else than 
what I have set forth as the basic aims. Those who hold 
a different opinion may tell me how the demand for goods, 
based on the new buying power, is to be met without the 
help of stock reserves. Whatever measures may have to 
be taken against hoarding in accordance with the general 
desire, every intelligent person must be well aware that in 
view of the character of the individuals involved, such an 
action against hoarding can only have limited success, and 
that the real problem is, how to prevent these circles from 
reaping the benefits from the financial reform. I do not 
have a ready-made solution for a complete control over 
such profits, but one thing is certain, after the financial 
reform it will be much easier to get hoarded stocks under 
control owing to the shortage of money and credits than 
it is these days, when there are still unlimited resources of 
liquid money. At that time I hope to be able to prove by 
energetic measures that my objections were not designed 
to protect amoral interests, but only to secure the success 
of our future currency. I sincerely wish that I shall not 
be forced by the course of events to refer to these state- 
ments in order to exonerate myself, for after all the suffer- 
ings and privations our people have gone through, a failure 
of the financial reform would break their last resistance. 

I am, of course, basing my considerations on the assump- 
tion that a redress of the misproportions between supply 
and demand is not a question of quantities, but should trace 
the evil back to its roots. Any solution that would leave 
a discrepancy, however insignificatn, would force us to re- 
tain the economic control in its present form, including 
price stop. Any solution that does not bring to a prompt 
stop this show of an inflation inside a price stop system, 
and which would start anew the process of creating sur- 
plus buying power, would only necessitate further currency 
reform measures, or would even serve to perpetuate the 
evil. We could not speak of an economic policy for the 
future, if this gloomy prospect would become reality. 

The problems would be the same as to-day, and also the 
remedies would remain just as ineffective. By definitely re- 
jecting such economic principles | am by no means advocating 
a return to economic liberalism in its historic form, and to 
the irresponsible buccaneering practices of the past. The 
eternal conflict between individual and community cannot 
in any case be overcome by rejecting or disregarding the 
one or the other. The real issue is: under what principles 
and conditions can man, without giving up his personality, 
live within, not under, the rules of a higher form of society. 
Anybody who knows the nature of our present economic 
situation which labors under the chaotic currency condi- 
tions, must admit that in its present form our economy 
cannot in the sense of economic society be called a system 
as such, but rather a state of transition that will either 
lead towards more liberal economic practices or towards a 
completely totalitarian system. Although we may not agree 
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is to the final goal, it is obvious that we shall have to work refugees and the obligation to give priority to their needs, 
in the direction of a progressive liberation of our economy the unfavorable age and sex balance of the German popula- 
from state control, which forces all citizens under the yoke tion, the unduly protracted exclusion of our markets from 
of a suffocating burocracy, killing off any sense of responsi- the outside world, all these are only some of the negative 
bility and also any will to work, and making a rebel of — factors which make it clear that only by a maximum effort, 
the most law-abiding citizen. Neither anarchy nor the ant- employing all the physical, intellectual and mental forces 
hill system are suited for human society. Only when free- left to us, we can make enough economic profit to secure 
dom and responsibility have become law, will the state be at least a subsistence for our people. Under such condi- 
morally entitled to speak and act in the name of the people. 


tions of constraint we shall see, once we have returned to 
In practice this means that after the financial reform honest accounting practices, that there is little room for a 


human volition and activity must again be granted a wider differentiation of incomes and living standards, and that 
scope in the field of production as well as consumption. the responsibility within the state, which I have mentioned 


Wherever society may fear mistakes or miscalculations, above, will have to become effective, no matter what the 
rules and restrictions may be set up through social, eco- 


economic system in force is, so that our economic policy 
nomic and financial measures,—and in times of distress they be directed in the interest of the society. But since we 
will have to be set up,—but the natural human aspirations are striving with all forces to escape our constrained condi- 
must not be suppressed or killed off. Traditional concepts, tion, it would be a misinterpretation of socialist ideals, if 
such as free or planned economy, have already been so much we were to try and level out all personal differences, No- 
diluted in party disputes as to have become useless for serious body would benefit from such a procedure, and the people 
declarations. It is one of the tragic errors of history to as a whole would only suffer and the road to a better 
think that the political means of the state, if applied in the 


future be blocked. 


In an economy where achievements must be measured 
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proper combinations, are not sufficient for reasonable eco- 
nomic planning in the above sense, and that a more incisive 
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cl and compared and priority given to improvement, one 
4 and direct interference into the life of the individual citizen cannot do without a price policy. I mean a poles: gelllen 
ft is required for the purpose. Any system that does not grant 
; 


! in the broadest sense of the word, including taxes, tariffs, 
to the individual free selection of profession and consumption currency and credit considerations. Here, too, reference 
violates the basic human rights and is, as experience has must be made to the financial reform, because the technical 
shown, in the long run directed against those classes of operation of settling monetary affairs would remain incom- 
the society for whose protection these measures of interfer- plete, unless a real organic solution is effected on a new 
ence were designed. Who would, for instance, deny that and sound basis, when those outlets, that are indications 
under the present system of economic control which, al- for every failure in private or state planning, remain un- 
though rejected by everyone, is after all the punishment for sed, The price stop policy has been used to cloak a de- 
the sins of the past,—that it is just the weak and poor  |iberate political development towards chaos, it has made 
who are suffering most, and that it is these classes who are possible a wasteful economic system and the exploitation 
inost severely opposed to such a system which for them 6 the working people, it has consequently paved the way 
means oppression and humiliation. for a state controlled economy that has poisoned the political 

To dispel some misgivings as to the actual course of atmosphere and which instead of diluting we should do 
events to be expected,—I am by no means of the opinion away with altogether, in order to achieve our moral re- 
that it would be feasible or even probable that together 
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covery. To avoid hardship, certain controls may have to 
; with the financial reform or immediately after, all economic be retained provisionally, but in principle no compromise 
i controls could be lifted. But careful reviews will have to should be made in this field, if we are to bring the financial 
j be made, with regard to a definite abandonment of controls, reform as a dynamic process to a successful finish. Free 
{ of the order of categories and the timing of the phases price formation would not even be incompatible with the 
; by which the regulation of the markets can again be left system of planned economy, if the planning authorities have 
; to competition and free price formation, Practical experi- sufficient wisdom to submit to the vote of the market, i.e. 
; ence gives the lie to the dogma that such a marketing of the people. Free price formation is absolutely necessary 
| system would inevitably tend towards a reduction of the for the revival of a free exchange of goods on the basis of 
; wages share. It can be proved from numerous examples a stable exchange rate. Under these considerations it would 
i that the capital share and capital formation of the average also seem reasonable to undertake price corrections, from 
if enterprise in a controlled economy are higher than in a sys- now on until the financial reform is carried through, so as 
tt tem of competitive enterprise, and that the capital factor to eliminate those subsidies which the budgets would not 
: carries most weight in a real state economy of whatever de- be able to sustain after the reform, while seeing to it that 
Si ription. One factor is easily overlooked in this connection, internal costs are covered at least on the average. Such a 
} viz. that the idea of competition does not apply to certain rectification of prices should in principle be carried out in 
classes only, while the others have to bear the consequences. such a manner as to effect an optimum approximation to 
; f There are differences of efficiency on every level, and it is the estimated market prices. But abstract calculations can- 
if always right that there should be corresponding differences not guarantee the correct price from the point of view of 
7 of income. the national economy and of social necessity. If on the 
i In our present plight we must try to achieve a general other hand the calculation of ‘costs is taken as a basis for 
: increase of efficiency, because otherwise the living standard 


fixing prices, this would doubtless lead to excessive prices 
in Germany will remain on an intolerably low standard, owing to the inadequate exploitation of our industrial capac- 
notwithstanding all the aid from outside and other efforts, ity. Again it would be wrong to fix prices at such a low 
and every exchange of goods with other countries will in- level as to make them incompatible with costs. We are mov- 
‘The physical losses in the form 


volve excessive sacrifices. ing between two marginal lines, the absolute level of which 
of capital equipments of all sorts, and the necessity of re- 


is also dependent upon wage costs and policies. Since all 
placement, the wear and tear; and the backwardness of 
technical machinery, the deterioration of human efficiency 
caused by long years of want, the arrival of millions of 


price relations must be wrong, after the price stop has 
been in effect for 12 years, the initial measures can only 
be a crude attempt at finding correct price and wage rela- 
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tions, whereas a real solution of this problem, perhaps the 
most important problem of our national economy, can 
only be found after the financial reform. Price and wage 
relations are also going to bring to light a true picture of our 
economic and social situation, and they will show us clearly 
that we shall have to economize on what we have got, and that 
we can only overcome our plight by more work and higher 
achievements. On this level of economic, social and finan- 
cial policy, the shares will be determined which the indi- 
vidual and the social groups shall have in the gross national 
product, and any controls or corrections by minor officials 
of the distributing authorities would only interfere with 
the economic order. In view of the alternatives of economic 
policy it is obvious that contradictory elements must not 
exist side by side. It is impossible to direct the development 
of the living standard through a wages and income policy 
and at the same time grant state subsidies and refuse al- 
locations, just as it will be impossible after the reform to 
direct production through the goods sector and through the 
money and credit sector at the same time. Such a procedure 
is bound to create discrepancies, which would either lead 
to the collapse of such a contradictory system or would 
necessitate a renewed interference with all its unfavorable 
consequences. All this makes it imperative that after the 
reform the agencies responsible for our economic policy be 
really coordinated and remain in constant consultation as 
to the means to be applied. The establishment of a special 
responsible coordinating agency, such as a currency office, 
should be envisaged and principle, subject to careful ex- 
amination. 

I am now reverting to my earlier explanations, when 
I said that Marshall Plan aid and financial reform are 
insolubly linked, pointing to the most fortunate coincidence 
that after exposing our distressed situation, we shall not be 
faced with complete hopelessness, but shall be able, thanks 
to this aid, to start on a safe road of planned reconstruction 
and recovery. The term “planned reconstruction” in this 
connection should not be interpreted as meaning that we 
are going to be forced into a narrow, inflexible scheme for 
the utilization of assistance, as the German proposals for 
the plan seem to indicate. 

It is generally understood that as much freedom as pos- 
sible is to be granted in this respect, provided that the 
real purpose,—the economic recovery of Germany within 
the European reconstruction,—is achieved. Not only the 
fact that political hysteria has been overcome, but also the 
recognition that artificial and deliberate regional limita- 
tions would also limit the success and therefore be incon- 
sistent with the Marshall Plan policy, will be sufficient 
guarantee against the dangers of isolation or of the creation 
of a self-sufficient so-called “GroBraum.” German history 
has proved through good and evil, that Germany’s fate 
depends upon the appeasement of the world, and that only 
on such a basis can we achieve prosperity. We are there- 
fore gladly undertaking to feel and act as part of a whole. 
In return we hope to find understanding for our desire to 
free ourselves from at least the most pressing problems, 
and for the fact that only progressive recovery will enable 
us to pass from the status of a recipient into that of a con- 
tributor country. It should be considered that Marshall 
Plan aid is altogether different in its implications, quanti- 
tatively as well as qualitatively, for a country with a 40% 
exploitation of capacity from what it is for the other Euro- 
pean nations whose national economy, though upset and 
out of gear, because of the dislocations and isolation and 
also because of war damages, are still on an incomparably 
higher level. With these explanations I do not intend to 
support those eternal grumblers who are already making 






calculations as to whether Germany has been given ade- 
quate consideration in the break-up of the total funds. On 
the contrary, I want to appeal to every citizen’s sense of 
duty, urging him to keep back his “ifs” and “buts,” and 
make it clear to him that it will depend upon his achieve- 
ment, his physical, intellectual and also spiritual efforts, 
whether we shall succeed in multiplying the material re- 
sources granted us by a utilization of all our energies. It 
is not witchcraft to make ten out of one, but just the na- 
tural function of all economic activity. If we regard the 
assistance as an additional allowance, even greater sums 
could not help us, indeed nothing could help us then, but 
if we take it with a view to our exhausted economy, as 
the basis for a new start, our road may be steep and ardu- 
ous, but we shall be walking on firm ground. The affirma- 
tion of our will and the faith in our future are far from 
optimistic speculation. 1 should even like to give an em- 
phatic warning against illusions such as the hope that after 
the financial reform adequate supplies will at once be avail- 
able again, owing to the Marshall Plan. Our growing 
efforts and the increased raw material imports can only 
gradually make themselves felt in the shape of goods for 
consumption. An average of 6 to 9 months may have to 
elapse, before the results of these efforts can become visible. 
In the meantime there will probably be a noticeable im- 
provement in the supply situation, as the local stores will 
become more easily available atrer the financial reform, 
and in addition there will be a constant flow of goods 
from allied army stocks. This prediction which is based 
on actual facts has nothing to do with prophecy and can 
therefore be given full authenticity. Lasting success will 
be achieved the sooner and safer, the better the time-tables 
for Marshall Plan aid and for the financial reform are 
coordinated. I shall, within my competency, give this ques- 
tion closest attention. 

It is futile to try and make predictions as to the further 
technical developments beyond this stage, because these will 
not be determined by material factors but also substantially 
by psychological and sociological imponderables. One of 
these is the conviction of the German people, not based on 
rational considerations only, that there are to be no more 
restrictions to the development of the forces required to 
secure its existence, and that these peaceful efforts will 
even be supported from outside. We are therefore hopeful 
that, wherever such regulations to the contrary are still in 
force, adjustments may soon be made in accordance with 
the spirit of the Marshall Plan policy. 

The Plan does not only provide for a flow of commodity 
imports into Germany, but also for the foundations of a 
new stock of capital equipment,—an advantage which is 
easily overlooked. The total funds made available for imports, 
a sum of $1% billion will realize a sum of several billions 
in German currency through the sale of the goods to Ger- 
man manufacturers and consumers, a sum which, as far as 
credits are concerned, need not be transferred owing to 
their long-term character. Although no decisions have been 
made yet as to how these funds are to be used, and how 
far we shall be able to determine upon their use ourselves, 
they will have to be spent within the German economy, 
and it would be in accordance with the purpose of this 
fund, if it was used for productive purposes. This opens 
up a new road to save us from a dilemma. You may re- 
member what I said a while ago about the acute capital 
shortage that will befall our economy after the financial 
reform and the necessity for maintaining and improving 
our productive capital. You will remember the structural 
changes which I have outlined, and considering that major 
capital availabilities will be essential, if the big sector of 
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capital goods and investiture industries with all the mil- 
lions of people depending on it, you will agree that this 
specific advantage of the Marshall Plan cannot be valued 
too highly. In a way it will serve to fill the gap which 
has so far been endangering the success of reconstruction. 
The transformation of physical assistance into productive 
forces is thus not only a process of addition but of accumu- 
lation. It must be the objective of our economic policy 
through appropriate provisions, to make these funds avail- 
able not only to a few big public projects, but also to the 
capital requirements of industries, and here again to the 
medium and small enterprises. Only in this way will it 
be possible to carry out an organic reconstruction of our 
economy without social disturbances and without upsetting 
the proper proportions. Other forms of using these capital 
stocks, for instance for balancing public budgets, are theo- 
retically possible, but would impair the success of the plan 
and constitute a considerable burden to our national econ- 
omy in future. That is why this question is of such out- 
standing importance to our national economy that I felt I 
had to talk about it at some length. 

Our import—and export balance will for the first year 
of the Marshall Plan be on a level of approximately 2 bil- 
lion dollars, 700 million of which will be covered by our 
exports. Half of this sum is made up by basic products, 
such as coal, lumber, scrap, etc., whereas an equal amount 
is made up by finished products and services. We shall 
have to make every effort to shift the weight in the com- 
ing years on the export of German processed goods, al- 
though it is already obvious that we shall be faced with in- 
superable difficulties, unless the German proposals for facili- 
tating import and export licensing are promptly accepted. 
There is, I think, reason to hope that these obstacles will 
be overcome, because they are opposed to the purposes of 
the Marshall Plan. German exports should not be sub- 
ject to licensing in advance but rather to controls as to the 
amount of foreign exchange handed over after the trans- 
action. For imports the license should be abolished in favor 
of a foreign exchange grant so that foreign trade banks 
can take over the functions of the Joint Foreign Exchange 
Agency. It will be essential to let German authorities and 
businessmen participate in the conclusion of bilateral trade 
agreements and to handle such agreements more broad- 
mindedly so as to include also the so-called non-essential 
goods, if the desired close interdependence and supplementa- 
tion of the national economy is to become reality. Although 
in principle multilateral agreements are given preference to 
bilateral agreements, there is today a number of factors, 
especially with regard to monetary policy, that force us 
to adopt the more backward procedure. Finally, as for the 
convertibility rate, which has been frequently under discus- 
sion during the last few months, I should like to say that 
the fixed rate of 1—RM to 30$ cents can only be regarded 
as a provisional one. The fixing of such a uniform rate 
is in itself one step forward, I think. But I am sure that 
together with the forthcoming changes in our domestic 
price level, this rate will also have to be revised, and that 
in view of the unsettled price relations on the world mar- 
ket, it will not be possible to derive a genuine exchange 
rate from the convertibility rate then in force. In this field, 
too, German reconstruction will make gradual progress, 
but every step forward will make things clearer and safer 
for us. It is interesting to note that the proposals for a 
German exchange rate are differing widely, although it is 
not surprising that different calculations in accordance with 
different interests were the bases for these proposals. It is, 
however, frequently forgotten that we are not interested 
in export only but also in import, and that these two must 


be somehow adapted. Above all, we must discard the idea 
that the exchange rate is an instrument of foreign trade 
policy designed to modify or eliminate the consequences of 
economic realities through artful calculations. There is, I 
think, only one possible rate of exchange, difficult as it may 
be to fix, which on the basis of the price standards prevail- 
ing in the two countries concerned, permits the best pos- 
sible exchange of equivalent values. Any other basis would 
be a violation of the idea of honest exchange and can only 
have a disturbing effect on foreign trade and international 
relations generally. 

To sum up: I am well aware that these are only the 
broad outlines of the program, and many things you might 
wish to know may not have been mentioned. Please, do 
not think that these have been deliberately omitted. I am 
prepared to reply freely to any questions you may wish to 
put. Although I am responsible only for the administra- 
tion side of industry, trade and commerce, I regard my 
task as much wider and feel responsible for the achieve- 
ment of these objectives not in the interest of certain classes, 
but for the well being of the people as a whole. That is 
why I am trying to work in the closest cooperation with 
the representatives not only of management but also of 
labor and to let them have an equal share in the decisions 
which my office requires. We shall be looking upon a 
fortunate development, and personally I would feel happy, 
if circumstances would permit a speedy transfer of eco- 
nomic functions to independent economic agencies, setting 
the economic administration free to resume its own task 
of formulating economic policies. The dual character of 
our economy as a centralist and federalist system will con- 
tinue to exist as long as circumstances force us to main- 
tain the present pattern of economic controls. It is in the 
nature of things that the centralist system prevails notwith- 
standing the attempts to the contrary, because a decen- 
tralized, planned economy is a contradiction in itself. If 
in the political field we want a federal state——and I am 
myself in favor of federalism,—we cannot advocate a 
planned economy in the economic field without contradict- 
ing ourselves. The problem “federalism or centralism” 
will, however, be less prominent in the economic field when 
with the new currency, the influence of the state on the 
economic life will have been reduced to the limited scope 
I have just outlined. 

Today we are once again in danger of having our for- 
tune decided upon by economic considerations. That has 
always been the case in times of distress, but it should not 
become the rule. Just as the individual must be alive physi- 
cally, in order to develop the intellectual and spiritual forces 
which make him a human being, so a nation and its econ- 
omy require certain material foundations upon which to 
base outside the economic field their higher aims which it 
is the political task of the state to formulate. In view of 
the decisive events which this year 1948 is going to bring, I 
have considered it my first task to show you, the chosen 
representatives of the people, a new road into the future, 
and to arouse once more the people’s faith from fatalism 
to confidential hope in better days to come, when our com- 
mon efforts will be directed towards recovery and a new 
prosperity. We do not believe in and must not expect mir- 
acles. But we are certain that the honest efforts of an in- 
dustrious people directed, in close cooperation with the rest 
of the world, towards peaceful aims and the improvement 
of the general welfare, will bear its fruits and help to save 
this people from its plight. From our harsh present we 
can take a consoling glimpse at a happier future for our 
people. 
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